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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY'S 
NEW AND HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The Story of Jesus Christ. 


An Interpretation. 


By EvizaBerH STuART PHELPs. With 24 beautiful Illustrations from the best works of modern masters. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

A book of very remarkable interest and significance. It is not a formal biography, but presents very effectively those 

shining acts and experiences in the life of Jesus which most signalized the loftiness of his nature, the depth of his sympathy, 


the loyal adjustment of his will to the Supreme. 


|™ Critical Period of American 

By Joun Fiske. ///ustrated Edition. With about 
170 illustrations, comprising Portraits, Maps, Fac- 
similes, Contemporary Views, Prints, and other 
Historical Materials. 8vo, $4.00. 


This volume is illustrated in the same style as the 
‘‘ American Revolution,’’ published last year. 


to ) 
(* Virginia and her Neighbours. 
By Joun Fiske. 
top, $4.00. 


Two vols. crown 8vo, gilt 


This history of the settlement and growth of Virginia, 
Maryland, the Carolinas, and Georgia is a most interesting 
story, and has never before been told with the critical in- 
sight, the philosophic grasp, and the distinct literary charm 
with which it is here told by Mr. Fiske. 


«sy 


Nineteenth Century Questions. 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
1.50. 


Crown 8vo, 


This volume contains fifteen papers selected for publica- 
tion by Dr. Clarke before his death. They cover a wide 
range of topics, and are all stamped with the ripe thought, 
the breadth of outlook, and the rare sweetness of spirit 
which distinguished his writings and his life. 


Idrich’s Works. 

Complete Poetical and Prose Works of THoMAs 
BaILey ALpricn. New Riverside Edition, thoroughly 
revised by the author. (So/d only in sets.) Poems in 
2 vols., 12mo, with portrait, $3.00; Prose Works in 6 
vols., 12mo, with another portrait, $9.00. Complete 
Works, 8 vols., 12mo, $12.00. Large-Paper Edition, 
limited to 250 copies, $32.00 a set, met. 

This is an entirely new and complete edition of Mr. Ald- 
rich’s admirable Poems, Novels, Short Stories, and Travel 
Sketches. All have been carefully revised, and the edition 
presents in unusually attractive form these delightful writings. 


ambridge Burns. 

The complete Poetical Works of Rosert Burns. 
Uniform with the Cambridge Editions of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and Browning. With a 
Biographical and Critical Essay by W. E. HENLEY, 
Notes and Indexes to Titles and First Lines, Glos- 
sary, etc. With a fine portrait of Burns and an en- 
graved title-page containing a view of Burns’s home. 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree 
calf, or full levant, $5.50. 


emories of Hawthorne. 

A book of very uncommon personal and lit- 
erary interest, by his daughter, Rose HAWTHORNE 
LatHRop. With a new portrait of Hawthorne. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Life and Letters of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


A biography of very great attraction, and well worthy of its illustrious subject, by Mrs. James T. 


FIELDs, author of ‘‘ Authors and Friends,”’ etc. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


With a portrait. 


I2mo, $2.00. 


Sent pospaia, by LOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED. ) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, LIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississi 
& discount of one-fou: from this rate, m: 
= $1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers, 
Single copies, 5 cents. 
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PoEM: THINGS THAT CANNOT FAIL, 
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The Path Across the 
Though the World Blame 


elevator running to 


Open all the year. Send 


JAMES HOOD. 


THE WHITTIER 
N. Marengo Avenue, Pasadena, California. 
Pleasant rooms, with b ard, in Friends’ family. 
Address, THE MISSES HAZARD, Prop’s 


SFEING FLORIDA, $5085. 


St. Augnstire. Jacksonvil'e, and Savannah to be 
visited. L ave Twelfth month 24, return Fint 
month 4, 1898. For particnlars address 

ARTHUR B TURNER 
Temple College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
LOUISA J. ROBERTS. 


With Extracts from her Journal, and 
Selections from her Writings. 
1?mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. Price, 
| $1.00, postage paid. 





For Sale by 
Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 
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| Lectures—1897-8 

| Aaron [1. Powell, Editor of The coe 
thr: pist, will accept a limited number of lectu 

| engagements. 
NEW LECTURE 

| ‘Life and Times of Wm. Lloyd Garrison." 
OTHER LECTURES : 


| I. ‘* Wendell Phillips.’’ 
} II. ‘** Whittier.’’ 
III. ‘* George Fox.”’ 
IV. ‘* New Glimpses in Europe.’’ 
V. ‘* Woman as a Citizen.’’ 
VI. ‘* Purity and the White Cross.’’ 
VII. ** The National Drink Problem. ’’ 
Address for dates and terms, THE PHILA‘ 
THROPIST, United Charities Building, N. Y 
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to inspect our line of new special designs , 
in Lamps. The colors in 
Rhogian, Ba earir, and Rookwood 

are attractive and harmonize well wit 
the gold plate and antique bronze. We. 
wish to show you the finest line of lamps ; 
ever displayed. Also an extensive as 
sortment of onyx tables, ranging i! 


. 
| price from $4.00 upward. 


| A. J. WEIDENER, 


36 South Second St. « 
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“Get 
The 
Best.”’ 


Dictionary 


‘TheInternational isa thorough revision of the amarsages. 
the purpose of which has been not display nor the provision of materia 
for boastful and showy advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly 
thorough perfecting of a work which in all the stages of its growth has 


obtained in an equal degree the favor and confidence of scholars and 
of the general public. 


“It is The One Great Standard Authority 


. the perfection of dictionaries ;” so writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, who voices the general sentiment. 


ces fre. G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, ‘Mass. 


Websters International 


In its various attractive bindings it makes 
A Choice Gift 


for Christmas and other occasions. 
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AN IMPORTANT OFFER 


The Century Magazine,. . . i*-« «>> 2 
The Century Gallery of 100 Desens . . $7.50 
Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal, . ... . $2.00 


$13.50 


The above three will be sent to any one, in the United States or Canada, for $7.50, if or- 
dered through Friends’ Intelligencer Association, Lim., 921 Arch St., Philada. (Cash with order in all cases.) 


THIS IS WHAT THE CENTURY COMPANY SAYS OF THIS GALLERY OF PORTRAITS: 

‘‘For the entire twenty-seven years of its existence 7ze limited number is supplied at $1.00 each for ordinary proofs 
Century has made a specialty of portraits of famous people, and $2.00 for India proofs. They have now determined to 
and these have been engraved by the men who have made _ gather together the very best and most popular one hundred 
America lead the world in wood engraving. The work of of the many hundreds that have appeared, and to issue these 
Timothy Cole, T. Johnson, W. B. Closson, J. H. E. Whitney, _ in portfolio form at a nominal price to readers of The Century. 
G. Kruell, Miss Powell, and others, is shown at its best in ‘*The portraits are printed on heavy paper with broad 
these Century portraits. The original portraits are the work margins, size 93 x 13%, ench on a sheet by itself, and the 
of many of the best-known painters of the world and its most collection is gathered into a richly decorated box. The 
artistic photographers, and they include the best obtainable De Vinne Press has done the printing in the best possible 
likenesses of crowned heads, statesmen, poets, artists, mu- manner, so that each portrait is like a fine proof. A facsimile 
siclans, novelists, essayists, etc. of the autograph has been added in nearly every case. The 

‘‘The publishers of Zhe Century have constant calls for portraits are wood engraving: 


gs, and the aggregate cost was be- 
proof copies of many of these portraits for framing, and a__ tween twenty-five and thirty thousand dollars.’’ 


The retail price of this Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, the Century Company adds, will be $7.50 
“when it is offered to the general public,” but this year they are offering it only in connection with their 
Magazine, (at $6.50 for the two), and in combinations like this with FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER. 

The portraits are mostly such as Friends would like to have ; they include, also, about 20 of soldiers, 
actors, musicians, etc. Among the 100 are the following : 


Aldrich, Thomas Bailey, Helmholtz, Hermann von, Nightingale, Florence, [esas ghey aie eieah Sea 
Arnold, Matthew, Herschel, Sir John, Parkman, Francis, oe Se AUS: 
Brooks, Phillips, Holmes, Oliver Wendell, _ Pasteur, - yo ere ete ~ 
Browning, Robert, Howe, Julia Ward, Ruskin, John, ns apes Tat arid eas, 
Bryant, William Cullen, Howells, William D., Savonarola, 

Bryce, James, Inness, George, Shelley, oe Se ; 

Burns, Rober Irving, Washington, Stael, Madame de, rs CENTURY 
Burroughs, John, James, Henry, Stedman, E. C., nye eg GALLERY 
Cable, George W., Jefferson, Thomas, Stevenson, Robert Louis, a 

-arlyle, Thomas, Josephine, St. Gaudens, A., ose 

‘lay, Henry, Landor, Walter Savage, Stockton, Frank R., abe PORTRAITS 
-olumbus, Lang, Andrew, Stowe, Harriet Beecher, pe S53 

-ooper, Peter, Leo XIII., Tennyson, 

urtis, George William, Lincoln, Abraham, Thackeray, W. M., 

‘liot, George, Longfellow, Henry W., Tolstoi, Leo, 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, Louisa, Queen of Prussia, Tourgueneff, Ivan, ee 
Franklin, Benjamin, Lowell, James Russell, Twain, Mark, pre AMBS SS Sd THE CENTURY CO-NEW YORK 
Gladstone, W. E., Marshall, John, Victoria, Queen, ; 


Grant, U. S., McKinley, William, Washington, George, Spee ae 3 x 


ee apes Wy ates aie eae 
Greeley, Horace, Millet, Jean Francois, Webster, Daniel, is Shwe MS se ti 
Hale, Edward Everett, Mitchell, S. Weir, Whittier, John Greenleaf, Lee co? Aaa Pe tae Ee Pelee ee 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, Newman, Cardinal, res. Se se¥s oy ma lor GOR 
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Viniature reproduction of cove? 


The Gallery of 100 Portraits will be sent, carriage paid, direct to subscribers who order it in the manner described above. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 921 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA. 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS. 


Begins its 23d Year, Ninth Month 6th, 1897, 


Primary, Iutermediaie, and Avrademica) Depart- 
ments. A day schol for bo hxexes. Good buarding 
in su'table homes at reasonable rates. Prepares for 
coliege, business, o: teaching. Fo: Catsiogues, ad 
dress, EDGAR STINSON, P 1:-cipal, 


ins Bmeawstis ee Sgusre tessa || HE you would have your husbands 
GEORGE SCHOOL, shirt fronts immaculate give your 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under the Care of nee. Yearly laundress Ivory Soap. 


Meeting of Frien a - 
Th few vacancies for children of A h h h 
Priende, (there with ce parent a member ans white Soap, it washes white. 


included ) 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Swarthmore College, Flavoring Extracts. son ica ccnng, nigily cones 


from artificial coloring, highly concen 
Le trated, and perfect in flavor. Our | 
w ORE, PENNA. pur . ; . a ae : 
SWARTE tract of Vanilla is made from true Mexican Vanilla Beans. They are put up in bottles holding 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 2, 4, 8, 16, and 32 ounces. Trusting that you will always insist upon getting ours, which, if 
| your storekeeper will not supply, you can order direct from 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 
Drug Millers, 


Unéer care of Friends. | 
| Phaimaceutical Chemists, FOURTH AND RACE STREETS, 


Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- | 


, m ; | O RENT, WITH BOARD, TWO NICELY FUR- | WiLtiam B. Paxson. MAHLON B. Paxso) 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits | 7 nished commuuicating rooms, 2d floor front. Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchan - 
for college. Wa. W. BIRDSALL ) Smal! private family. Coristhian Ave above P 


ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, f Principals. Fairmuunt. Address W., this Office. 


: FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Circulars on Application. poe DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 


— . =aneeemen can be accommodated with rooms aud board Stock and Bond Brokers, 
; or | in a Friends’ fam ly. One block from street , ’ 
FRIENDS AC ADEMY ’ cars ; passing railroad stations, Capitol, and public 112 Custom House Place, Philaa’ a. 


. - buildings Terms, $1.50 a day. ; 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth St, N. W., Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, | 


Washington, D. c. | Prompt attention. 
under the care of Friends. a steal : dite 3 
gee nen te = oor watinans or = W ANTED.-AN HONEST, ENERGETIC Watch 
enter college. and tuition per schoo Fnend to do some canvassing among a ° 
year. New building with modern conveniences. | Friends. Good pay to right person. Ad- tches Repaired: Best Wor 
For particulars, address, | dress No. 10, This Office ae i : 
PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, | . - - —- The watch repairing done here is the very 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y | AROLINE RAU. 736 Spring Garden st., | D€st work and we try to make the watches we 
_ - | (’: sain ES ms Philadelphia. mend keep better time than ever before. Give 
SWARTHMORE PLAIN MILLIN#RY us a call. 


siesta ainda sins ae seinen GEO. C. CHILD 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS 
GRAMMAR Swarthmore, Pa i og 1020 Chestnut Street, 2nd floor.| 
wpDYn Pp ’ urable Work 
SCHOOL Primary, Intermediate, High School | H ENR) C. ELLIS, Reliable Workmen | 


mC _ y Office 
and College Preparatory Classes. : * 4! CHA RLES BURTON ? 
Send for catalogue containing par- | House and Sign Painting, | ? 907 N. 13TH ST 
ticulars, references, and letters from | Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 112 N. TENTH ST. 


and Druggists. PHILADELPHIA. 





PRACTICAL HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTER, 
rents | 


J “SON ELE NADIE ODIO aia nated Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, P 
ARTHUR H. SOMLENSON, Principal. | gscusasasasasasasasasasenasasasasasasasasatasaazsues | Nesitence, W7is Woodstock: Street, Phvadelphis, Pe 
< 


PEIRCE Richards & Shourds, CRvmvrens, 


BUILDERS, and 
33d YEAR. 


Jobbing Attended To. CONTRACTORS 
1125 Sheaff St. (first street ab. Race), Philad’a, Pa. 
AY PUPILS BoTH SEXES. 
SCHOOL. pat Fusms 47 5s A representative American Business 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. School for both sexes, founded by 


THOMPSON SHOUBRDS, 2212 Wallace Street. 
CHARLES W. RICHARDS, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 
Under the care of Abingion Monthly Meeting | 5° ;]0MAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph.D., 1865. 
Liberal course of study Students prepare for col- 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 


325 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils Stud: nts 


ATTORNEY-AT LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philad’a counties 
admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send for 
circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
Or Jenkintown, Pa 


CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
Special attention given to serving families. Office 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec'y, Ogontz, Pa 
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Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 
The building is modern, and the location | 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north | 
ot New York City. | 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ For Boarprne anp | 
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603 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 
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THREE FULL COURSES: 
Business, 
Shorthand & Typewriting, 
English. 


Call or send for Year Book. 
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61 Days for $425.00. 
To California, Catalina Island, in the Pacif 
Ocean, Going out and returning over the most ¢ 
| sirable routes, with stop-off at the interestivg 
poinis for sight seeing, and rest. Wall go about 
Second month 1. Taking in the best hotels. | 
further information, address 
REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, Camden, N. J 


Record Building, nl oe) eg 


PHILADELPHIA. BEST iN THE WORLD, 
Graduates Assisted to Positions. 5 BIGSTORE. 1iOt+& MARKET. 
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Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. 
Rev. L. D, BASS, D. D., Manager. 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto. Canada; New Orleans, 
La; New York, N. Y.; Washington, D. C.; 
San Francisco, Ca! ; Chicago, Ill. ; St. 
Louis, Mo. and Denver, Colorado 


There are thousands of positions to be filled within 
the next few mouths. 


Address all applications to UNION TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES, Saltsburg, Pa. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
and Journal. 


Saye TWELFTH MONTH 4, 1897. 


‘ INTELLIGENCER. .) 
Vol. LIV. No. 49. 


TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XLIX. 
WE believe the necessity of the one baptism of Christ, as 
wellas his one supper, which he promiseth to eat with those 
that open the door of their hearts to him, [these] being the 


baptism and the supper signified by the outward sign, which, 
though we disuse, we judge not those that conscientiously 


practice them. WILLIAM PENN 


THINGS THAT CANNOT FAIL. 
WHEN the anchors that faith has cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 
I am quietly holding fast 
To the things that cannot fail. 
I know that right is right ; 
That it is not good to lie ; 
That love is better than spite, 
And a neighbor than a spy. 


I know that passion needs 
The leash of sober mind ; 

I know that generous deeds 
Some sure reward will find ; 


That the rulers must obey ; 

That the givers shall increase ; 
That duty lights the way 

For the beautiful feet of Peace. 


In the darkest night of the year, 
When the stars have all gone out, 

That courage is better than fear, 
That faith is truer than doubt. 


And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 

I know that Truth and Right 
Have the universe on their side. 


— Washington Gladden. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London, Tenth month. 


SCRIPTURE TEACHING AT SCARBOROUGH. 

By the Editor of Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, Richard Westlake, 
of Southampton. ( The article is here abridged. ) 
ALTHOUGH in the teaching we received there was a good 
deal that was new and perplexing, and which we were not 
prepared to accept on the sole authority of the speakers, 
a characteristic feature of the Summer School was the 
reverent spirit in which these deep questions were ap- 
proached, the evident desire being to confirm rather than 
to confound our belief in the /rwe inspiration of that mar- 
vellous volume of sacred literature that we term the Bible. 
It is true that we were taught a somewhat different view 
of inspiration from that in which many of us were 
trained. We were shown that in the Scriptures, as in 
human life, ‘‘ God fulfils himself in many ways,’’ using 
often imperfect human instruments to set forth his truth ; 
that, as in our Lord himself the Divine and human were 
intimately blended, so they are in the Scriptures which 
testify of him; that ‘‘the men who spake from God, 
being moved by the Holy Ghost,’’ were not mere impas- 
sive media through whom messages were dictated by an 
{nfallible Intelligence, but living men of like passions 
with ourselves, having distinctive characteristics, and 





JOURNAL. re 
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teaching us through their own experience the inspired 
ttruths revealed to them. Thus their utterances come to 
us with living force. We see them bowed under suffer- 
ing, smarting under wrong and oppression, triumphing 
over these by the faith and power of God, pouring forth 
anthems of praise and thanksgiving, though mixed often 
with human passion and infirmity, to the one true God in 
whom they believed, and with whom they held intimate 
converse. As Dr. Thomas Hodgkin well expressed it : 


‘“The Bible was not written without the strife and struggle of hu 
man hearts. As Friends we should be ina position of advantage 
to understand God’s ways with men; to know that the Bible is not 
one book, but represents ages of strife for the true against the false; to 
understand the impression made on the waiting soul by the Divine 
Spirit working upon it. The power which individual Friends have un 
doubtedly possessed of speaking to the states of their hearers should 
help us to understand how God spoke through the prophets. 

A recognition of the codperation of the Divine and human in the pro- 
duction of the Bible is a key which unlocks many doors, though not all. 
The whole revelation of the Bible leads up to Christ, who has brought 


us into the palace of truth. It is personal knowledge of Him that is 
all important. ’’ 


It is instructive in connection with this subject, to go 
back sixty or seventy years and to see how the deep and 
earnest spirit of S. T. Coleridge was stirred as he con- 
tended against the rigid view of verbal inspiration cur- 
rent in his day, now upheld in its extreme form by few, 
and how he reached forth to the Divine Inspiring Word 
that spoke in the Scriptures through living men. 


‘* The doctrine in question, [he says], petrifies at once the whole 
body of Holy Writ, with all its harmonies and symmetrical gradations. 
Let me once be persuaded that all these heart awakening 
utterances of human hearts—of men of like faculties and weg * with 
myself, mourning, rejoicing, suffering, triumphing hat the 
royal Harper, to whom | have so often submitted myself as a many- 
stringed instrument for his fire tipt fingers to traverse, while every 
several nerve of emotion, passion, thought, that thrids the flesh and 
blood of our common humanity, responded to the touch,— that this sweet 
Psalmist of Israel was himself as mere an instrument as his harp 
all is gone,—all sympathy at least, and all example. I 
listen in awe and fear, but likewise in perplexity and confusion of 
spirit.’’ 
After being emancipated from these restrictions, and 


able to think freely on the contents of the sacred volume, 
he continues : - 


‘*] take up this work with the purpose to read it for the first time 
as I should read any other work,—as far at least as I can ordare. For 
I neither can, nor dare, throw off a strong and awful prepossession in 
its favor—certain as I am that a large part of the light and life, in and 
by which I see, love, and embrace the truths and the strengths co- 
organized into a living body of faith and knowledge, has been directly 
or indirectly derived to me from this sacred volume,—and unable to 
determine what I do not owe to its influences. And need I say 
that I have met everywhere more or less copious sources of truth and 
power and purifying impulses ; ; that 1 have found words for my inmost 
thoughts, songs for my joy, utterances for my hidden griefs, and plead- 
ings ‘for my shame and feebleness? In short. whatever finds me, bears 
witness that it has proceeded from the Holy Spirit ”’ 


Thus Coleridge felt that living force in the Bible of 
which so many are conscious in the present day, who, 
after studying it as a volume full of human experience and 
reality, find it becomes a new book to them. 

We do not deny that the tradition from belief on ex- 
ternal authority to that deeper faith which rests on our 
conviction of the internal evidence of the truth revealed 
in Christ, so fitted to human nature and its needs, is a 
trying one. It is a solemn crisis in our spiritual life, as 
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many of us can testify, when we find the props on which 
we have been accustomed to lean, giving way ; but if the 
issue be to establish our souls more firmly upon Christ as 
the one sure foundation, we shall be thankful for the dis- 
cipline. As F. D. Maurice has said: ‘*‘ We must not 
gain peace of mind at the expense of truth’’; and the 
enquiry must be, not—‘* Will it disturb our serenity ?’’ 
but—‘‘Are these things so? ’’ 

Let us hear the experience of another who passed 
through this stage of mental conflict : 


‘* No man, who has discerned the truth of the spiritual discoveries 
contained in the Bible continues to rest his faith on the outward author 
ity of the book, but has an assurance of them - grounded on his own 
discernment of their truth that is, their agreement with the inward 
facts of his spiritual consciousness and with the outward facts of his 
life —as firm as he has of his own existence Although he would never 
have come to know them without this communication from without and 
above himself ; yet, when he does know them, it is their own discerned 
truth, a d not the authority of their vehicle, which makes them objects 
of faith to him.’’ 

We cannot but think there are more serious questions 
calling for adjustment with the advance of Science along 
the lines of Evolution than most of those dealt with at the 
Summer School, and which this may help to solve. We 
must be willing to adapt our position to the fresh light 
that is breaking forth in the spiritual as in the material 
world. 

If we admit that the Bible is not one book but many, 
composed by various writers in different and widely dis- 
tant periods ; that it has grown up under Divine inspira 
tion and guidance through successive ages into what we 
now find it, the questions of how far one or several 
authors have been concerned in writing its separate books, 
and whether these were written at the time of concurrent 
events or afterwards from other records extant, are of 
minor importance 

And now, as we look back on this ‘‘ Summer School,’’ 
we enquire what have we gained by this opportunity of 
intercourse with gifted minds, and from their Biblical 
expositions. One advantage is that we have heard at 
first hand the most that can be said by the ‘higher 
critics.’’ It is better to do this than to listen to the 
crude statements of half-informed teachers. The follow- 
ing sentence from the thoughtful address of Joseph 
Rowntree at the final gathering well summarizes some of 
the advantages : 

‘* May we not say that we have been helped to wider views of 
Divine truth; trat the Bible is more real to us; that many fears have 
been dispelled ; and that to not a few of us it has appeared that the 
difficulties which modern criticism has created are far less than those 
which it has removed? It has removed deep moral difficulties affect- 
ing our conception of God, compared with which difficulties connected 
with the dates or authorship of books, or even with the re-adjustment 
of our conceptions of inspiration, are but as the dust in the balance.’’ 


As we were taken, day by day, through the early 
Biblical records, we found ourselves at times involved in 
obscurity as to their origin and accuracy, but as we learnt 
more of their history and growth, and were prepared to 
admit the blending of the Divine and human elements in 
their composition, we could feel with William C. Braith- 
waite, that ‘‘we have gained much by realizing that 
God's revelation is by growth, and this broader view of 
inspiration will be of value to us in our work ”’ 

The purpose of the Bible is to bring us to Christ, that 
we may be ‘‘ rooted and built up in Him.’’ 

«« Christianity,’’ says Erskine, ‘‘ is not a creation of 
the human mind, as some have asserted, but an eternal 
reality—an actual existence in the spiritual world—as 
real as the phisical facts revealed by Galil-o or Newton."’ 
Christ is not altered by all the criticisms about him, and 
if, as young D’Aubigné was enjoined to do when in doubt 
as to the authenticity of the Scriptures, we ‘‘ /e# him be 
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to us all that he declares himself to be,’’ these difficulties 
will not trouble us. 

If our house be thus established, nothing can uproot 
it. The Rock-Lighthouse is so built on and into the 
rock, and each stone so dovetailed and cemented into 
every other, that the whole edifice becomes literally one 
piece—a monolith—and thus braves the waves and storins 
of the ocean. In the case of the late Eddystone light- 
house it was found, after standing for 122 years, to be 
insecure at the base. It was consequently taken down 
and rebuilt with all the improvements of the latest scien- 
tific knowledge, and now sheds across the waters a brighter 
radiance than before, to light the mariner to his desired 
haven. ‘* Which things are an allegory.’’ 

Nor must we shrink even from having the building 
tried by fire ; ‘‘ for the fire shall.prove every man’s work 
of what sort it is.’’ It may be well for us, like the 
Israelites of old, to be ‘led about and instructed ”’ in 
the wilderness before being brought into the promised 
land. But— 


‘* Though weary deserts we may tread, 
A dreary labyrinth may thread, 
Through dark ways underground be led ; 


** Yet, if we will One Guide obey, 
rhe dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue out in heavenly day.’’ 

In that beautiful scene at the Sea of Tiberias, after 
the Resurrection, we are told that after the dark and 
toilsome night, during which the disciples had caught 
nothing. ‘‘ When the day was now breaking, Jesus stood on 
the beach’’ (John 22: 4, R. V.) So, if this beatific 
vision of the Christ be vouchsafed to us, whether at the 
breaking of the day after a night of toil and conflict, or 
on that resurrection morning, when, after crossing the 
narrow sea of death, we land on the heavenly shore, we 
shall little heed the mists and darkness through which we 
have passed in reaching the confines of eternal glory. 


VISITS IN INDIANA YEARLY MEETING.—III. 


Goinc back of the date last given, I will report some 
visits made the forepart of Ninth month. 

I attended with sister Matilda and husband, two meet- 
ings, which she had appointed. The first was held in 
Chester meeting house (belonging to the other branch of 
Friends). We had a good meeting. Though I went in 
much physical weakness, I returned with a renewed 
assurance that our hope of protection and deliverance 
lies in keeping the clear eye of faith steadily fixed on the 
day star, whose cheering beams fall upon our pathway and 
afford us safe guidance. The other meeting was held in 
the same neighborhood, and was a time of renewal of 
faith to some who had become discouraged. 

One day sister Mariah took me with her to see one of 
her aged and sorely afflicted patients, in whom I became 
much interested. By economy and labor on a farm he 
had secured a competence for the needs of sickness and 
age, but inexperienced and unsuspecting, he was persuaded 
by a speculator to invest it, and lost it. With him and 
family we mingled our tears and prayers. It was a com- 
fort and encouragement to us to note his trust and faith. 
He said he had learned to be patient, and try to make 
the best of everything, and in all things to give thanks, 
saying, ‘‘ Not my will, O Lord! but thine be done,’’— 
praising Him who can lead to mountain tops through 
clouds and storm. 

Soon after this call, my niece R. Anna Underwood, 
took me to visit Rhoda Hacket and family, a dear faith- 
ful friend of former years. During the afternoon John 
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Furnas’s wife came with her bright little children, and 
her mother, Sarah Clifton, a true mother in Israel, far 
advanced in life and in that experience which we trust 
establishes the soul in peace. Our mingling together was 
pleasant, and I hope, encouraging to all. 

Rhoda Hacket joined our Society through convince- 
ment, and has been a strength among us. Early in the 
times when it was impressed upon me that I must tell 
others what the Lord had done for me, and invite all to 
seek him, she desired me to accompany her in her visit to 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, over twenty years ago. She was a 
good example, and a great blessing tome. I also accom- 
panied her to various meetings within the limits of Miami 
Quarter. One of the many striking evidences of her 
watchfulness and deep travail of soul I feel constrained to 
give. Riding through Wilmin; ton, Ohio, she said quickly 
and very impressively, ‘‘ Drive slowly,’’ and directly 
added, ‘‘ please stop.’’ Laying her trembling hand on 
my arm, she said, ‘‘ Look at the hard-working men on 
the street ahead of us. I must preach to them. How 
will we proceed ?’’ I immediately went to the man who was 
walking up and down the pavement, giving directions in 
regard to the work, and told him the minister I was with 
had a message from the Lord to deliver to the men 
They had precious souls to save. If he would allow them 
to stop work for a short time she would pass on, relieved 
of her burden, and it might prove a blessing to some if 
not all. He stood in silence a moment, looking into her 
face, and at her plain bonnet, and said in reply, ‘‘ Yes, it 
will be all right.’’ Then he grouped the men together. 
As we drove near and stopped, they took off their hats and 
bowed their heads in silence. Her message was pointed 
and powerful. Our street meeting closed with a short 
prayer. Many of them were deeply moved, as we thanked 
them for the privilege and bade them adieu. We went 
on our way rejoicing in the goodness of Him who enabled 
us to cast bread upon the waters, and waft it on with 
prayerful breath. 

While in the neighborhood of Waynesville I had a 
precious visit with Thomas and Elizabeth Frame and 
family. His locks are profuse and white as snow, making 
one think of the patriarchs of old. Though no longer 
vigorous as of old, they are bright and trustful. They 
have been proved as at the waters of Meribah, and know 
from whence cometh comfort and blessing and power. 

Ninth month 25. We left Waynesville in company 
with other friends and relatives for Richmond, Indiana, 
and were met at the station. George R. Thorpe took us 
to Anna Vaughn’s, where we were kindly received. It 
was one of the rare pleasures that come to us in the di- 
versified scenes of life to so unexpectedly become the 
guest of the daughter of one of our most valued, and 
heart searching, and satisfactory ministers of her day, 
Rebecca Winder. One of her favorite and oft-repeated 
texts was, ‘‘ Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners.’’ During our social mingling in Anna’s home 
we were favored to meet with Rebecca’s daughter Carrie, 
as well as many other friends, some of whom we had for- 
merly known. 

In the afternoon we attended the Meeting for Minis- 
ters and Elders, which was the first of many precious 
feasts which we were partakers of through the various 
sessions of the yearly meeting. George Thorpe took us 
to his home in the country after meeting. His wife, 
Mary, is the daughter of William Parry, of Richmond, so 
well and widely known. It was a privilege we greatly 
prized to be guests at this hospitable home. I knew much 
of George in his boyhood days, and of his kindness and 
devotion in after years to a sick mother. 

First-day morning one of the Waynesville Friends, 





Franklin Packer, took us back to the city. On the way 
we had some interesting conversation on religious sub- 
jects, expressing a desire that we all strive to attain such 
a humble attitude of waiting, with earnest united prayers, 
that we might be enabled to partake of the riches of God’s 
grace. This I believe was granted us from time to time 
through the meeting. The older Friends were encour- 
aged and comforted in noticing the earnest desire mani- 
fested by the young to partake in this great feast, and 
their willingness to apply their varied talents in the help- 
ful ways called for by the occasion. A gratified mother 
noted, in passing a committee, her own and her neighbor’s 
sons and daughters gathered with older ones, doing the 
work she had done in former years. When Jesus said to 
the fishermen, ‘‘ Follow me! ’’ they did not hesitate. O, 
the excellence of willing obedience ! 

Our home with Anna M. Starr during the remainder 
of the meeting was a comfort for which we are thankful, 
both for the physical sustenance, and the spiritual min- 
gling. After the meeting closed on the 30th, my sister, 
husband, and I had a pleasant and instructive short visit 
with William W. Foulk and family. There were other 
dear friends we would gladly have visited if circumstances 
had permitted. The noon-day lunch that Friends pro- 
vided for the meeting was wisely arranged, bountiful, 
prepared with skill, and added much to the comfort of all. 

Repecca S. MERRITT. 
East Richland, Ohio. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


RELIGIOUS FELLOWSHIP. 


Has the Society of Friends changed, and has the religious 
fellowship within its borders relaxed? View this as we 
may, the Divine principle on which it is built is unchange- 
able. 

About ten years ago, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was 
aroused on account of the indifference of many of its mem- 
bers concerning their Meetings for Worship: an inquiry 
was incited as to the cause thereof. The concern was 
earnestly pursued for two years with a fervor that was 
strengthening and convincing, that ‘‘God continues to 
teach his people himself.’’ The same conviction that 
George Fox was brought under and which led him to bear 
a testimony to its efficacy through great opposition, per- 
secution, and suffering, enabling him and his coadjutors 
to found a Religion which is distinguished by its great 
simplicity, by the universality of its nature, by its com- 
ple'e adaptation to the spiritual wants of man, and by the 
influence it exerts upon human conduct and character. 
After many years of earnest labor by the Society of Friends 
for the advancement of the cause of Truth and Righteous- 
ness, why is it that the membership is not more taithful 
in the attendance of Meetings tor Divine Worship? It 
may be that some become unmindful of the great princi- 
ple, and permit themselves to believe the mission of the 
Society has been accomplished ; others may be discouraged 
on account of existing conditions, or are stumbling at the 
failings of others ; but ra her let all be encouraged, for we 
have cause to admire with feelings of gratitude the wisdom 
of our Heavenly Father, in that he has not made his doc- 
trine and religion depend on the fluctuations of human 
opinion, but has established them on the firm foundation 
of eternal and unchanging truth. Neither has he made 
us dependent one upon another for a knowledge thereof, 
but has condescended to be the teacher of his people 
himself. 

We admit that worship is not confined to time or place, 
but are unable to see how the Society of Friends can con- 
tinue to live, should the members cease to meet at due 
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times for public worship. We are progressive beings. 
Progression and development are laws of our being. It 
is true in the natural, and it is no less true in the spiritual 
world. It is evident that all members do not feel the 
same weight of responsibility, and it may be that some 
are possessed of more of the religious element than others, 
but the Society is made up, principally, of birthright 
members, and this heirship is not of itself sufficient to 
enable any to inherit ‘‘the Kingdom.’’ We must come 
to know Christ within to be our hope of glory. We 
should seek after inward and spiritual communion with 
the Infinite Mind, that we may be rightly instructed in 
the duties of life; we must meet together to worship in 
spirit and in truth; we should regard the Divine voice to 
our own minds as the highest oracle of truth, and should 
not follow after the traditions and opinions of men, 
when we will be able to understand that the apparent 
changes (which perplex some) are the operation of God’s 
law, and since A/7s /aw is unchangeable, nevertheless, he 
is continually unfolding truths and adapting them to the 
needs of each generation as it enters on life’s work. 

We need not only God, but we need the help one of 
another. We need the strength which, silently waiting 
on God, gives to our human weakness, and greatly favored 
are all who know that they need it. 

Let us then have more confidence in the abiding 
virtues of religious fellowship. 


JosePH PoweELL. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 50.—TweELFtH MONTH 12, 1897. 
SON OF MAN. 


GOLDEN TEXT,—What is man, that thou art mindful of him ? 
Or the son of man, that thou visitest him ? 
—Heb. 2: 6. 


Scripture Reading: Hebrews 2: 
HIs1ORICAL. 

The original of the Golden Text is to be found in the 
8th Psalm. Here the Psalmist has been overwhelmed 
with the consideration of the majesty of the heavens and 
the omnipotence of the Power that made the stars. To 
the shepherd watching his flocks at night under the clear 
skies of Palestine the vastness of the great dome overhead, 
the beauty of the silent stars, brought a feeling of awe. 
Little as was then known of the real extent of the universe, 
of the wonderful immensity of space and the inconceiva- 
ble distance of the stars, which modern science has re- 
vealed, there was still such an apparent disproportion be- 
tween the universe and its inhabitant, man, that we do 
not wonder that the thought found exclamation, ‘‘ What 
is man that thou art mindful of him ?’’ The Hebrews 
loved to contemplate the grandeur of the skies and feel 
therein declared the glory of God. And this reverence 
for the Creator which the immensity of the visible uni- 
verse brought forth in the mind of man was among the 
earliest developments in the Hebrew’s religion. It was a 
religion of awe. But the Psalmist had gone beyond this, 
he had realized as well that besides being mindful of man, 
the omnipotent Creator visi¢s him, that between God and 
man there is a bond of union different from that which 
connects him with the rest of the universe. 

‘* Thou hast made him but little lower than God 
And crowned him with glory and honor.’’ 
What significance there is in this language, showing as it 
does the recognition by the psalmist of his relationship to 
God. It was one of the earliest indications of the dawn- 
ing in the mind of man of the conception of the Father- 
hood of God. 

In our careless reading of the Bible we are apt to con- 

clude that the Hebrew people always had noble concep- 
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tions of God, and felt as we do towards him. Such was 
not the case. Their earliest feeling toward him was that 
alone of fear, abject fear, and it was a great development 
in their religion when absolute fear was replaced by a feel- 
ing of reverential awe. Far greater is the development, 
however, when there enters into the mind of man the be- 
lief that God has a regard for him. Think of the cen- 
turies during which the Hebrews were in such constant 
fear of God that they gave up the best of their flocks, at 
times even a loved child, to be sacrificed for the sake of 
gaining his favor. Then think of the gradual develop- 
ment of the purer religion, voiced by the Psalmist, which 
recognized God as being so regardful of man as to visit 
him. And if we read our Bibles aright we shall find that 
at the time when the Psalmist wrote this the prophets were 
declaiming against sacrifices and declaring that what the 
Lord God delighted in was for man to do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly before him. 

Righteousness was the culmination of the purest spir- 
itual conception of the Hebrews of the Old Testament. 
The best Jewish character was represented in the man that 
relieved the oppressed, judged the fatherless, pleaded for 
the widow, ceased to do evil, and learned to do well. We 
can easily see how far this was in advance of those who 
contemplated only the omnipotence of God and his own 
insignificance. But Jesus brought a still higher spiritual- 
ity and declared for man a nobler heritage, even that of 
the children of God. ‘‘ The things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal,’’ 
in the words of Paul aptly express the teaching of Jesus. 
His purpose seemed unswervingly to be to inculcate the 
thought that God is spirit and his kingdom righteousness. 
TEACHING. 


Quakerism has one great message,—that of the Father- 
hood of God and his ever-continuing intercourse with 
man. Under this religion becomes a personal experience, 
in which one has the consciousness of a Spirit of Eternal 
Goodness constantly active in him. One thus recognizes 
his kinship to God, as spirit of his spirit, and when one 
puts himself entirely subject to the law of the Spirit, he 
realizes indeed that he is a child of God, a child of a lov- 
ing Father. Not with fear but with confidence, not to 
obtain favor but to return love, does the noblest human 
being obey and put his trust in God. 


PEACE, THE NOTE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Dean Church, 

WE cannot perhaps go into the tangled skein of sins and 
mistakes, and necessities created by sins, which have in 
the course of ages so stongly turned aside the fulfillment 
of the Gospel of Peace, and brought us to where we are 
—dquarreling, fighting, seeing nothing inconsistent and per- 
plexing in violence, revenge, destruction. But we can do 
this. Wecan do something to see that our own hearts 
and consciences, and thoughts have before them the true 
standard and ideal of peace, which was one of the new 
characteristics of the Gospel announced by the angels. 
We can, for ourselves, train and bridle feelings and im- 
pulses, in the serious belief that Christ means us in every 
way that is possible, as a great and paramount duty, to 
follow peace. If anything is certain, it is that a peace- 
ful temper, a temper which loves and honors and desires 
peace, is of the essence of the Christian character. ‘* Fol- 
low peace with all men,’’ says the apostle, ‘‘and holiness, 
without which no man shall see the Lord. ”’ 

Peace and purity! These are the two capital points 
in which the Gospel was an innovation and revelation in 
the moral standard of the ancient world. The ancient 
world had noble, if imperfect, ideas of courage, of jus- 





tice ; it had noble thoughts of friendship; it had noble 
conceptions of public duty and of a man’s debt to his 
country. But it looked upon war and conflict as the 
natural field for the highest virtues, as it looked upon 
purity as a matter of varying expediency and uncertain 
sentiment. It looked on the world as a battlefield for the 
trial of strength between nations and men, as science 
would sometime fain see in the struggle for life an account 
of the natural world as we findit. It had no misgivings 
about strife and war: they were what men were born to by 
the law of their existence, conditions which none could 
alter, which none with honor could escape from. 

It was a great reversal of all accepted moral judgment, 
of all popular traditions, of all current assumptions, when 
the teaching of the Gospel put in the forefront of its mes- 
sage, God’s value for peace, and his blessing upon it; 
when it placed peace as a divine and magnificent object 
to be aimed at and sought for with the earnestness with 
which men aimed at glory; when it set high among its 
own new beatitudes, high among the tempers and virtues 
which were to renew mankind, the spirit, the self-restraints 
which make for peace. As it made us know what God 
thinks of purity, so it made us know what God thinks of 
peace. And both announcements were, in the strength 
with which they were made, surprises to the world. Both 
were corrections of men’s natural and long accepted ideas. 
Both raised the imperfect moral standards of men to a 
divinely-sanctioned height, and however in practice Chris- 
tians may have fallen short of them, these standards of 


what is true and right never have been, and never can be 
lowered. 


A PROBLEM OF LIVING. 
Sunday School Times. 

One of the problems of living is to pass through the ex- 
periences of life without being hurt by them. We are 
often admonished concerning the seriousness of dying, 
but it is really a far more serious matter to live than to 
die. When one has lived well, dying is easy ; but life is 
always hard. It never ceases to mean toil, struggle, self- 
abnegation, resistance to wrong, earnest effort. Many 
people are hurt by life. They do not pass through it 
victoriously. They are wounded in its battles. They are 
crushed by its burdens. Its antagonisms mar the gentle- 
ness of their heart. Its harsh and rude experiences leave 
their spirit embittered. Its sorrows break their joy. 

However, there is a way of relating ourselves to the 
incidents of life through which we must pass, so that 
nothing shall work us injury. There is no power in sor- 
row, pain, temptation, or injustice, which can hurt us, 
unless in some way we fail in our own duty. Noone can 
really harm us but ourselves. It was a saying of Bernard, 
** Nothing can work me damage but myself. The harm I 
sustain I carry about with me, and I never am a real suf- 
ferer but by my own faults.’’ 

His words are true. When Jesus was committing his 
disciples to his Father’s care, as he was about to leave 
them in the world, his prayer for them was, that they 
might be kept from the evil. He did not say evils— 
there is but one evil. He did not ask that they should 
be kept from struggle, from suffering, from earthly loss, 
or from wrong or persecution. These are not evils ; they 
have no power to hurt the Christian’s true life. The 
only evil in all the world is sin. So long as we do not 
sin, we have not been actually hurt. Our body may be 
mangled, cut to pieces, or burned in the flames, but so 
long as we do not sin in thought, feeling, or act, we re- 
ceive no trace of real harm. 


THE world was never so old and never so wise as at this moment. 
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GEORGE CADBURY ON ‘*‘ CONVERSIONS.”’ 
Letter in the London Friend. 

A sHORT reply to the letters in last week’s Friend gives 
me the opportunity of saying that the concern tosend out 
the pamphlets on ‘‘ The Dearth of Conversions ’’ was first 
in the mind of J. B. Hodgkin, and I felt greatly indebted 
to him for the privilege of uniting in it, though probably 
in non essentials our views differ on the question. I have 
been much surprised at the number of letters that we have 
both received privately in response, which is evidence that 
the concern was aright one. We were careful to say that 
we did not fully endorse all that the pamphlets contained, 
though we could enter into the spirit in which they were 
written, and felt that the time had come when our Society 
should prayerfully consider the subject. 

I think it is no exaggeration to say that in the adult 
classes in this neighborhood there have been thousands of 
cases of real conversion. The history of most of these 
conversions is described in one of the letters as ‘‘ very 
gradual and coming not with observation,’’ but the im- 
proved disposition, the happier homes, and the changed 
circumstances have shown that it has beep real. Out of 
the 3,000 men who have passed through my class, many 
hundreds of whom have become changed men and are 
now Christian workers, I do not know one case of sudden 
conversion ; but the instantaneous conversions in connec- 
tion with the Salvation Army have in a very large number 
of instances been just as true and permanent, so that the 
‘* still, small voice’’ is evidently not always ‘‘ drowned in 
the blare of the trumpet and the brutal beat of the drum.’’ 
‘¢ There are diversities of operations, but it is the same 
God which worketh all in all.’’ 

I have taken much interest from the first in the 
Scarborough Summer School, because I believed that the 
ministry in our meetings has been feeble and too largely 
emotional, and the result, I fear, comparatively small. 
The ministry that has been most effectual in changing 
lives has been such as Spurgeon’s, where careful prepara- 
tion and study had in no way lessened intense earnestness 
and longing forsouls. The two things should go together ; 
one without the other, of which we have probably all had 
illustrations in those we have known, fails to maintain a 
living, growing Church, and to increase the number of 
converted consecrated persons, never more needed than 
to-day. 

One of your correspondents writes: ‘‘Our meetings 
have formed a natural sanctuary and haven of rest for 
souls weary of the rush of life.’” How is it then that all 
through England and Scotland so many meeting-houses 
have been closed and many more are almost empty ? 

Many of the municipal and Parliamentary elections in 
this country show that we are but little better than the 
inhabitants of New York, whose choice of mayor many of 
us deplore, and evince the need of earnest, aggressive 
work by all our Free Churches, so that the race of sturdy 
Free Churchmen, who have made England what she is, 
may be perpetuated. It is easy tosit in silence and enjoy 
our own meetings, but infinitely more difficult and con- 
trary to our natural inclinations to enter into real conflict 
with the evil one, and do our part in grappling with the 
powers of darkness around us. Every Christian knows 
that in order to maintain this warfare he must have, not 
only in our meetings for worship, but every day, times of 
quiet communion with his God and Father, without 
which it is impossible fully to realize that ‘‘ the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth.’’ Surely this will not cause in- 
difference to the spiritual needs of those around us, but 
must lead to self-denying service from those who have 
been truly converted, which wvill be evidence that their 
conversion is real. GEORGE CADBURY. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 4, 1897. 
THE FRONTIER WAR IN INDIA. 
THE dispatches from India in our American newspapers 
contain almost daily word of the fighting between the 
English troops and the natives, or tribesmen, on the 
frontier. We are justified, we think, in pointing out that 
this is a war of aggression, that it is characterized by a 
large measure of cruelty as well as injustice toward the 
tribesmen, that it imposes further burdens upon the 
already distressed and wretched people of India, and that 
by many of those whom we regard as among the best 

people in England it is emphatically condemned. 

John Morley, one of the leaders of the liberal party in 
England, long a Member of Parliament for Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and certain to be high in the councils of a future 
Liberal Government, if his life be spared, discussed this 
subject in a speech at Arbroath, a few weeks ago. From 
a report in an English periodical we extract this summary 
of his remarks: 

‘*He said that the late [Liberal] Government decided in 1895 to 
direct the evacuation of the Chitral territory, but their successors had 
flung themselves into the arms of the forward party,—the military party. 
No doubt other causes contributed to this outbreak, but no reasonable 


man can or does doubt that the non-fulfillment of our promises had a 
powerful effect in stirring up the frontier tribes against us. The Indian 
tax-payer, he continued, is helpless, and I am sure you will agree with 
me that it is a monstrous thing, upon a point where military experts 
differ, that this poor, wretched, famine stricken country is to bear an 
increased burden because some military men say that if you took this 
valley or that valley your north-western frontier would be a little safer. 
If there is to be a Russian or any other invasion of India, is it not far 
better that the Russian or any other invader should have to make their 
way against those hostile tribes, through this intractable country, and 
then find themselves face to face with a British force which has all the 
time been waiting, which is near its own base, and which has all its 
supplies at hand? You need not be a great general; you only need a 
little common-sense to see the folly of this policy.”’ 


The view as to the relative military advantage we do 
not undertake to discuss, though it may be added that in 
England other authorities on India concur in the view 
that the course now followed is precisely the wrong 
one, if the object be to increase the safety of the India 
frontier against Russia. 
order here. 


But the main question is in 
One of our American magazines, a month 
ago, gave a vivid illustrated account of the bravery with 
which a small British force held the place Chitral, in 
1895, against 
natives. It seemed from the account that such heroes as 
these defenders were worthy of all praise. Their courage 
and devotion might be used as inspiration for Boys’ Bri- 
gades and School Soldiers ! 

But a candid look at the matter shows how unfair this 
would be. The tribesmen were defending their own 


the attacks of the hostile mountain | 





country. Their bravery, then and in the encounters since 
daily reported, is admitted to be of the highest order. 
The fighting, a Simla dispatch on the 18th ult. says, is 
continuous. The natives, a London dispatch on the 2oth 
says, ‘‘ are not aware that they are beaten.’’ They re- 
turn, and return again, to assail the expeditionary col- 
umns which are endeavoring to enter their mountain fast- 
nesses, and to deprive them, as they know, of their long- 
enjoyed independence. If praise is given the Spanish 
who rose against the French armies of Napoleon in the 
‘¢ Peninsular War,’’ three-fourths of a century ago, and 
wore them down by incessant attack, why should not the 
same be given the India border mountaineers for their 
desperate resistance of invasion ? 

The misery and injustice in this, as in so many cases, 
is due to militarism,—to the military spirit of aggression 
and conquest. It is a satisfaction to see that Englishmen 


INTELLIGENCER, upon Art and Ethics, a reader writes 
that he and his wife agree with it in the main,—‘‘ but 
we shou d make one slight modification,—7. ¢., we endorse 
the idea that art should not be in the least immoral, but 
do not think it is always necessary for it to be aggres- 
sively moral. Some subjects are rather w#moral, for ex- 
ample landscapes.’’ 

The view which we meant to express is that the Art 
which is entirely detached from Ethics is evil. Reflection 
will suggest, we think, that even the wide range of sub- 
jects which our correspondent has in mind as om moral 
are not in fact so. They have their ethical quality. 
Landscapes, or views of places, or historic buildings, pic- 
tures of life, even portraits, may and do convey whole- 
some suggestion. We are elevated in thought and feeling 
by study of nature, and so also by fine pictures of nature. 
In art, as in labor performed, or duty done, the beauty 
and the moral lie at the heart. 


THE Preliminary report of the Commissioner of Forestry of Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. J. T. Rothrock, for 1896, has been sent us. It is dated 
on the first of the present year, 1897, and was submitted to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of the State, Thomas J. Edge, the Forestry Bureau 
now belonging to the Agricultural Department. The pamphlet con- 
taining the report also contains several Miscellaneous Papers on For- 
estry, all of them interesting, and some very valuable. The first two, 
explaining the relation of the forest to the farm, and the injury done by 
the “‘ washing”’ of fertile surface soil from fields, ought to be read 
widely. 

The last Legislature of Pennsylvania, whatever its shortcomings 
otherwise, acted with a liberality which will prove wise, in its passage 
of several important Forestry acts. The Forestry work in this State is 
making most encouraging progress. 


THE ‘* plain”’ language is apt to be used—as an article in the IN- 
TELLIGENGER recently suggested—when people want to convey a 
simple and earnest message. In reply to Lady Henry Somerset's 
cable message to Frances Willard, at Toronto, (at the World W. C. 
T. U.), the Convention sent back ; ‘‘ Our prayers, our love, our tende 
memories and earnest sympathies are all with thee.” 

“ Thee,” observe! Suppose they had said, “ are all with you,” 
would it not have lost much ? 
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Puitip C, GARRETT, in an article (in the American Friend), re- 
porting the recent visit of the Mohonk Committee on International 
Arbitration to President McKinley, closes his account as follows : 

‘It cannot be said that the information we have received gives 
much encouragement for an early ratification of a treaty. Apparently 
the Senators are tired of it for the time. Senator Penrose has informed 
the writer that he is conscientiously opposed to it, and that he thinks 
few of the Senators are really favorable to it. This may be with quali- 
fications and conditions. He, however, adds—and this may be worthy 


of remembrance by the friends of arbitration—that he believes ‘the 
people’ are unfriendly to it, for he had received appeals from thousands 


of his constituents to vote against it, and from a paltry hundred or so 
in its favor.” 





BIRTHS. 


HOLLINGSWORTH.—In New Garden, Pa., 28th of Ninth 


month, 1897, to Enos J. and Emily P. Hollingsworth, a son, who is 
named E. Herbert. 


MARRIAGES. 


MATTHEWS — NORRIS.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Eleventh month 10, 1897, Aquila J., son of Aquila and Mary 


S. Matthews, and Lydia C., daughter of William P. and Annie N. 
Norris, all of Baltimore. 


PsXSON—HALL.—On Eleventh month 25, 1897, at the resi- 
dence of Lydia H. Hall, Swarthmore, Pa., under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Swarthmore, Charles Paxson, of 
Philadelphia, son of Lydia B. and the late Frederick Paxson, and 
Alice Hall, daughter of Lydia H. and the late Thomas H. Hall. 

THOMPSON—STACKHOUSE.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Horsham, Montgomery county, Pa., Eleventh month 17, 1897, 
by Friends’ ceremony, Harvey D. Thompson, of Hatboro’, and Anna 
J., daughter of Thomas Stackhouse. 


DEATHS. 


BAILY.—In Winchester, Indiana, at the home of her son, 
Marshall F. Baily, Eleventh month 20, 1897, Mary Janney, widow of 
Abram Baily, aged 88 years, 8 months, 7 days; a birthright member 
with Friends. 

[From a printed notice sent by a member of the family, we extract 
these details: She was born near Leesburg, Loudoun county, Va., 
Third month 13, 1809,—a first cousin of our Friend Samuel M. Janney. 
She was the second of a family of nine children, two of whom survive 
her, Hannah Hirst, of Yellow Springs, Ohio, aged ninety, and Oliver 
Janney, of Springboro’, Ohio, aged eighty-six. Rachel Russell, of 
Pennville, Ind., and Susan J. Dean, of Xenia, Ohio, recently deceased, 
were her sisters. 

In 1831 she moved with her parents to Springboro’, Warren county, 
Ohio, where Eleventh month 28, 1843, she was united in marriage to 
Abram Baily. To this union were born seven children, one of whom 
died in infancy. She was left a widow Sixth month 12, 1848. Soon 
after the death of her husband, she with her family of children moved 
to the forest of Jay county, Ind., near Pennville. 
the town, where she made her home until 1885, when she removed 
with her son to Winchester, 

Two of her sons, Stephen and William H. H.., fell in the Civil War, 
and one married daughter, Virginia (Borden) died in 1863. One 
daughter, Sarah B Mason, and two sons, Alpheus and Marshall, are 
living. Her children were all present to give loving care in the last 
hours. ‘* She was a life-long member of the Society of Friends, and a 
firm believer in the religion of Jesus Christ ; in the last great suffering 
she often asked her dear Lord to be her strength. She was not a 
stranger to the hardships of life and met them bravely. Her mission in 
life was to do good to every one she met. 
human slavery, she helped to liberty many who afterwards called her 
blessed.” ] 


GARRIGUES.—At Woodbury, N.J , Eleventh month 24, 1897, 


Susan W., widow of Henry M. Garrigues, and daughter of the late | 


David Whitall. 


an elder of Falls Monthly Meeting, of which he had been a member 
for over fifty years, 
Interment at Langhorne, Pa., on the 27th. 


LEEDOM.—At Norristown, Pa., Eleventh month 27, 1897, Sarah | Bottom, York county, Pa., Eleventh month 10, 1897, Letitia W. 


P., widow of George Leedom, in her 78th year. 

Interment at Radnor Friends’ ground. 

PEIRCE.—At her residence near Glenside, Pa., after a brief ill- 
ness, Eleventh month 22, 1897, Phebe Churchman, wife of Caleb D. 
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She soon moved to | sock part in the services, and the remains were laid at rest in Riverside 





Peirce; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, 
Philadelphia. 


Interment at Fair Hill, on the 24th. 

ROBINSON.—At Richmond, Indiana, Eleventh month 23, 1897, 
Francis W. Robinson. 

(He was an old resident and active business-man of Richmond. A 
notice in one of the journals of that city says : ‘* He was born in Ballti- 
more, 12th mo. 9, 1810, but removed with his parents when but two years 
of ageto Philadelphia, where he grewto manhood. He came to Rich- 
mond at the age of nineteen, and has ever since been actively asso- 
ciated with its business interests. Having established the Robinson 
Machine Works in 1842, he has continued to give the business his per- 
sonal attention for more than fifty years. 

** Though not a member, he has always attended the meetings of 
the Religious Society of Friends, in which he felt a deep interest, con- 
tributing to its support in many ways. He was indeed a friend to every 
one in whatever station in life.” He was married Fourth month 10, 
1836, to Susan B. Erwin, whose death preceded his but two years. 
‘* Of their eight children, two passed on before them, Mary A. Robin- 
son and Anna R. Turner. The remaining six were present to soothe 
his last hours with such loving service as was possible : Emily P. Yeo, 
Henry E. Robinson, Elizabeth E. Barnes, Elenora H. and Frances M. 
Robinson, and Mrs. S. E. Swayne.’’ 

His last illness was acute, and continued five weeks. ‘‘ He was 
conscious to the close of life, and bore his extreme suffering and weak- 
ness with remarkable fortitude and patience, maintaining his accus- 
tomed thoughtfulness for others, extending his hand in cordial greeting 
to the stranger but a few hours before he ‘fell asleep.’ ”’] 


TWINING.—At Trevose, Bucks county, Pa., Eleventh month 5, 
1897, Rebecca S., widow of the late William Twining, aged nearly 98 
years. Interment at Wrightstown Friends’ ground. 

[A local newspaper notice contains these details concerning her : 
She was a daughter of Uriah Riley, and was born in Ocean county, 
N. J., at the very dawn of the nineteenth century, Second month 2, 
1800. Her marriage to William Twining, who has been deceased for 
many years, took place at Egg Harbor Meeting, New Jersey, in 1826. 
For a long time they lived on what is now the Nathan Holbert farm, in 
Warwick township, Bucks county. Later they removed to Maryland. 
After the death of her husband she resided in Newtown township. She 
finally took up her residence with her son, who died last winter, at 
Trevose. She was the mother of several children, nearly, if not quite 
all of whom are now deceased. She was the oldest member of Wrights- 
town Monthly Meeting of Friends, and had belonged to that monthly 
meeting for more than sixty-seven years } 


D. J ALLEN. 


At the hospital, at San Diego, Cal., on the 13th of Tenth month, 
1897, of blood poisoning, caused by a carbuncle, D. J. Allen, of 
Laurens, Pocahontas county, Iowa, in his 66th year. 

The body was prepared and placed in a metallic coffin and shipped 
to Marshalltown, lowa, where it arrived in care of his son Joseph, who 
had gone to meet it on Tenth month 21st, and from the residence of 
Joseph Holmes, a brother-in-law, the funeral took place that day at 2 

. m. 
: Deceased was a member of Marietta Monthly Meeting of Friends, 


and many members of the meeting gathered to attend the funeral, which 


was conducted mostly by a Methodist minister who accompanied his 
children from near his late home, but ministers of his own meeting also 


Cemetery, beside his wife, who had preceded him some years. De- 
ceased was born in Columbiana county, Ohio, Fourth month 23, 1832, 
and removed to Marshall county, Iowa, in 1855, where he married 
Elizabeth Holmes, daughter of Lot Holmes, and they settled on a large 
tract of land previously entered by him just west of Marshalltown, 
where they resided until a few years ago, when they sold their farm 


| and moved to Laurens, where he and his sons engaged in the banking 
| business. 


He left his home about the Ist of Tenth month, came to 
Marshalltown, transacted some business, visited his friends, and came 


B id th diti f | out to Marietta and attended Friends’ meeting on First day, which he 
ws Se eee | cmnek te enjoy very much, then started for California to perhaps spend 
| the winter ; on his trip a carbuncle on his back became so violent that 


| blood poisoning set in, and he was taken to the hospital and died in a 


very short time, almost entirely among strangers. 
He leaves three sons and two daughters, who live in the north-west 


| part of this State, all of whom, with several of their children, were 
JUSTICE.—At his residence near Yardley, Bucks county, Pa., | 


Eleventh month 24, 1897, George Justice, in the 73d year of his age; | 


present at the funeral. 
Hartland, Jowa. 


4s 


LETITIA W. BROSIUS. 
At the residence of her son-in-law William J. Arnold, near Peach 


Brosius, aged 87 years, I month, and 4 days. 
She was the daughter of Joseph and tlizabeth Wilkinson, who at 


| the time of her birth resided near New London, Chester county, Pa., 


and a granddaughter of Thomas Fell, of Bucks county, who was con- 
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temporary with George Washington. She was married in London 
Grove meeting-house, Second month 11, 1829, to Abner Brosius. To 
them were born seven children, only two-of whom survive her : William 
H. Brosius of Lancaster county, and Amanda P. Arnold, of York 
county, who sadly miss the presence of a loving, devoted, self-sacrificing 
Christian mother. 

Thirty-seven years of their married life were spent in Lancaster 
county, and in 1866 they moved to Chester county, near Lincoln Uni- 
versity, where her husband died in 1876. Two years later, she went to 
make her home with her daughter, but divided her time between her 
children and grandchildren. 

It was while on a visit to the latter in Washington, that she was 
stricken with paralysis, from which she died a few days after her re- 
moval home. She fully realized the end of life here was near, saying 
to her daughter two weeks before her close, ‘* I must go! I must go 
soon.”” Her mind was bright to the last ; she had a pleasant smile of 
recognition for all who called to see her, and shook the hands of those 
about her as a farewell token a few hours before she passed away,—so 
quietly they scarcely knew it was death. 

‘** Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, they cease from their 
labors, but their works do follow them.” 

Hers was not only a busy but a useful life. While never occupying 
any prominent official position in our Society, she was a consistent 
living Friend ; and sometimes gave public expression to her loving, 
sympathetic feelings —toward the youth in particular, which was sure to 
meet a response in their receptive hearts. She had an unbounded 
faith in the Providence of God, believing he would, in his own time, 
right all wrongs. 

Having lived through the Nation’s struggle, and worked long and 
hard for the freedom of the slaves, when it required a strong conviction 
and dauntless courage, she was none the less brave in her labors to 
have the Nation rid of its greater sin, the slavery of drink. She had 
for many years strong convictions of the need of woman's power and 
refining influence in the formation and administration of our govern- 
ment, and her voice and pen were untiring in her advocacy of the 
equality of sex. 

It was the writer's privilege, and one highly appreciated, to be 
intimately associated with her during the last thirty years of her life, 
and the inspiration from her pure, devoted spirit, whether in the 
religious, social, or political circle, was always pleading for more devo- 
tion and active service as God gave the ability to work. 

She retained an unabated interest in reform work, and kept posted 
therein up to the time of her last sickness. Her clearness of mind, 
brilliancy of conception, and ability to work are shown in a spirited 
poem which she composed on the subject of Intemperence in Fourth 
month last, probably her last production. (It was published in the 
Oxford Press. ) 

The large concourse of people at Drumore meeting- house at the time 
of her funeral there, Eleventh month 13, testified of the esteem for her 
by those who associated with her during the middle portion of her 
life. While she has passed from earthly association her sweet spirit is 
still leading us on toward a higher and better life. 

S. H. B. 


IN MEMORY OF WILLIAM C. STARR. 


Among those who were missed at the recent gathering at Clear 
Creek, Illinois, whose genial presence and cordial greeting will not 
cheer us on future occasions, was William C. Starr, of Richmond, 
Indiana. 

His death having occurred since the previous meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Union for Philanthropic Labor, it was alluded 
to in sympathetic terms, and the following tribute, offered by two of his 
intimate friends, adopted : 

* William C. Starr was a man of ability, of strong, impulsive char- 
acter, and honest purpose, true to his convictions, and earnest and 
faithful in all his work for the general welfare of our Society in its re- 
ligious and philanthropic work. 

‘* It was his craving for deeper, spiritual life that led to the opening 
of the weekly house meetings for worship that continued for about a 
year at Richmond, Indiana, that brought new life and numbers of per- 
sons, in and out of membership, into active Society work, about thirty 
years ago. 

‘- [le was one of the early workers in behalf of the Indians, during 
President Grant's administration, and, as our records will show, aa 
active member of our Philanthropic Union, as soon as it was recognized 
by his Yearly Meeting. 

** We cannot do less than record upon our minutes our testimony to 
his sincerity and earnestness of character and labor, and to the affec- 
tionate regard in which he was held, especially by those who knew him 
best and who stood side by side with him in the reawakening and re- 
newed activity of our Society in its work outside of our membership.” 

A copy of the above having been forwarded to Anna M. Starr, the 
following reply was received : 

RICHMOND, Eleventh month 16, 1897. 
Dear Friends of the Executive Committee of the Philanthropic Union : 

Your very beautiful and just memorial of my beloved husband has 

been received, and my heart was tenderly touched by your true appre- 








| but many applicants have been turned away. 





ciation of the sterling worth of his character. And it is with pleasure | 
return you my wari gratitude for this valued testimonial. 

He was indeed a man of marked ability, and wide information, 
bringing to his aid in philanthropic work a heart tenderly alive with 
true sympathy for the oppressed and needy everywhere. He was 
among the first earnest workers in the establishment of the Philan. 
thropic Union in his own Yearly Meeting, and through correspondence, 
encouraged its beginuings in Illinois Yearly Meeting, where it 
originated. 

His strong faith in the universal brotherhood of mankind made him 
a devoted worker for the amelioration of life’s ills, whether in the In 
dian, the colored people, or the poor of his own race. Realizing as he 
did that the most acceptable service to God is helpfulness to our 
brothers, no suffering knocked at his door in vain. May his example 
of faithfulness be our inspiration to do owr work in the daytime, also, 

Very cordially and gratefully, 
ANNA M. STARR. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

Bucks QUARTERLY MEETING was held at Langhorne on 
the 25th ult. The attendance was very large, many being 
present from beyond the limits of Bucks Quarterly Meet- 
ing. Margaret P. Howard, of Philadelphia, was the first 
speaker. Prayer was offered by Robert S. Haviland, of 
Chappaqua, N. Y., after which Rachel Bond, David 
Newport, Robert S. Haviland, and Walter Laing spoke, 
and Samuel S. Ash appeared in supplication. 

In the Meeting for Business, there was nothing of 
unusual importance. Several visiting Friends and others 
presented brief exhortations. Mark P. Rich and Mary 
R. Watson were appointed clerk and assistant clerk, re- 
spectively, for another year. 


The meeting at Newtown, on First-day morning, the 
21st of Eleventh month, was the largest of any religious 
meeting that has been held there for the past twenty. five 
years. 

Nearly every seat was occupied, and dozens of chairs 
that were placed in the aisles, quite a number of Friends 
having remained in the town after the Conference on the 
day previous. Sermons were delivered by Robert S. 
Haviland, Ezra Fell, Phebe Griffith, Anna H Smith, 
Mary Travilla, and others. It was considered a very 
satisfactory meeting, and held for about an hour and a 
half. I. E. 

THe Mitts Hore, 1n New Yorx.—The New York 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Zedger, on the 23d ult., 
visited the Mills Hotel No. 1, in Bleecker street to find 
out how that enterprise had fared during the two weeks 
it had been opened for public patronage. He says: 

Dinner here is served for 15 cents. To night it con- 
sisted of soup, your choice of six meats, two vegetables, 
dessert, and tea or coffee. Personal inspection showed 
the food to be of excellent quality, well cooked and 
served. The portions are generous. The legerdemain 
that involves six ‘‘ quarters’’ out of a pie does not obtain 
here. You geta genuine quarter for your 5 cents. Rooms 
cost 20 cents each a night. There are 1,500 of them, 
and for the past week not only has every one been taken, 
The rooms 
are small, but neat and inviting. Mr. Mills frankly said 
he expected to make 4 per cent on his investment and had 
gone into the scheme as a purely business venture. The 
present outlook is that he will not be disappointed. The 
good-looking character of those to be seen about the 
hotel is excellent evidence that such an abiding place 
must be a very godsend to the man of decent tastes but 
narrow means. 


Ir is not necessary for all men to be great in action. 
The greatest and sublimest power is often simple pa- 
tience.—H. Bushnell. 
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THE NEWTOWN CONFERENCE. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


THe large gathering at Newtown on the 2oth ult., must 
have forced upon the attention of many the great waste of 
time involved in our usual order of exercises. At least 
two hundred people had come from a distance by rail, and 
as many more by carriage, to take part in two sessions of 
about two hours each. Under such circumstances these 
four hours represent a period of unusual value. Presum- 
ably most of those who attended had brought with them 
some thought for the good of the whole, which might be 
presented if way opened. Such being the conditions all 
merely formal matters should be dispensed with or left to 
committees. The meeting is not executive, and therefore 
there is nospecial necessity for insuring its make-up to be 
of properly accredited ‘‘ delegates.’’ The calling of the 
long roll of delegates, together with wholly unnecessary 
explanations of the absence of some, occupied not less 
than one-sixth of the time of the morning session, neces- 
sarily shortened by the lateness of the train from Phila- 
delphia to an hour andahalf. Four hundred people, 
many come from considerable distances, many standing 
or crowded into very close quarters, listened for a quarter 
of an hour to a roll of names, the record of which is of 
no permanent value, and will never be used. 

After this as much or more time was devoted to copious 
minutes of the previous meeting. The papers there given 
were reviewed, and the remarks which followed each 
paper were outlined. This work was undoubtedly well 
done. No criticism is here suggested of the quality of 
the report. Neither is the interest of the report ques- 
tioned. But where time is so limited there must be the 
question of comparative value. The morning session 
closed when the discussion was barely commenced, and 
while it showed signs of vigorous life and interest. To 


me the spirit of the meeting at the close of the morning 
session seemed more promising for vital, helpful expres. 


sion than at any other time during the day. It was 
therefore a case in which we chose a minute review of the 
expression of a previous meeting to the live expression of 
the conference of the day. We crowded out the vital 
thought of the moment for the skeleton outline of ideas 
brought out by different conditions and surroundings. 

It seems to me that all non-executive meetings should 
dispense wholly with public roil-call, and reading of 
minutes. Jesse H. Howmes. 

George School. 


GOOD INFLUENCE OF GOOD MAXIMS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I was much interested in a late editorial in the INTELLI- 
GENCER, entitled ‘‘ Bondage to Maxims,’’ and have felt 
that it might be well to write a few lines,apropos of the 
subject. 
It is most true—as you say—that many persons are in 


bondage to specious yet unsound maxims, and the harm | 


resulting therefrom is great; but on the other hand, if 
the maxim be sound, without a flaw—like many of ‘ Poor 
Richard’s ’’—it may be of incalculable advantage ; it is 
then a sort of epitomized truth and authority combined. 

A favorite maxim of my father, Benjamin Hallowell, 
was this: ‘‘ Good /uck follows good management.’’ Ido 
not know how or where he came by it, I only know that 
it largely governed his actions, and doubtless influenced 
his success in life and that he often quoted it most im- 
pressively to his children from their early days to the 
latest he spent with them. 


There is about this maxim no sophistry, which is often | 


misleading, no finesse which is sometimes tricky,—it 1s 


sound to the core. Acted upon conscientiously it is worth 
more than ‘‘ fine gold.’’ I know this by experience ; it 
helps us not only in our temporal concerns, but in social 
and moral affairs as well, and through these it reaches 
even to the religious life, for is not an important part of 
religion the dest doing of every duty however small ? 

I have known horses run away, injuring themselves and 
breaking to pieces the vehicles to which they were at- 
tached simply for want of hitching. I have seen slight 
difficulties with children reach a wretched pass for want 
of a little ‘* good management ’’ by the parents. I have 
sorrowed over grievous disruptions among friends and 
kindred that might have been spared by application of 
this wise maxim. C. B.. w 

Sandy Spring, Md. 


AFTER SIXTY YEARS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
WuiLe a Clear Creek, Illinois, Friend was traveling 
amongst the farmers of Wabash county, Illinois, he met 
an old man of 80 years, by the name of A. B. Hallock. 
After an introduction, he asked our Illinois Friend if he 
would come to see him Sunday (next day), or as he re- 
marked, ‘‘ First-day, as I should say, as I am a Quaker.’’ 
‘*So am I a Friend,’’ the visitor remarked. 

‘*Indeed!’’ said Hallock. ‘I left New Jersey and 
New Jersey Friends sixty years ago, and have not seen a 
Friend since, but I am still a Quaker. And is it possible 
that there are Quakers and a Quaker yearly meeting in 
my own State and I did not know it? Which branch do 
these Illinois Friends belong to? ’’ 

‘©To the body which was called ‘ Hicksite,’’’ the 
traveling Friend replied. 

‘* Well I and my family belonged with them in ’27,’’ 
Friend Hallock remarked, ‘‘and do you attend that [I- 
linois Yearly Meeting ?’”’ 

‘* Yes ; I happen to be honored as being its Clerk.’’ 

‘¢ Indeed! do they dress as plain as they used to? 
Do they use the plain language, yet ? Do they maintain a 
silence before meals, as they usedtodo? Dothey answer 
the Queries as they used to do? Tell me all about 
them.’’ And so he talked on, asking about the Friends 
he had known in his younger days. He still remembered 
all the Queries, and could repeat them from memory. 

The visiting Friend went to see him next day (First- 
day), and the old man talked in a reminiscent mood, and 
asked questions about Friends, all day, until sundown, 
before he could get through,—a Friend still after an en- 
tire separation of sixty years ! H. K. 8. 

Clear Creek, Ill. 


day and wrong to-morrow! It must be always right to-day, 
to-morrow, and every day, for only by constant care and 
watchfulness can we keep our lives near the right when so 
many stand ready to dim our light and blight our hopes 
with temptation on all sides. No life can be so beautiful 
as to give light to others without having its brightness re- 
flected on the giver. So, not for one reason, but for many, 
should our examples be of the best. If we will be faith- 
ful, we shall be blessed and give joy to those about us. 
And thus we may look forward hopefully to the evening 


of life. 
“ And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And silently pass away.’’ 
— The Universalist. 


THE triumph of a sound principle is only a question 
of time and work.— Episcopal Recorder. 





MILITARISM IN ENGLAND. 


At the Meeting for Sufferings of London Yearly Meeting, 
on Eleventh month 5, ‘‘some eighty Friends were pres- 
ent.’’ (It is interesting to observe that the original name 
of this committee is maintained in England, though the 
former usages in ‘‘ dress’’ and ‘‘ address’’ have not been. ) 
We make the following extracts from the report in Zhe 
Friend, London, in its issue of Eleventh month 12. 

The Peace Committee brought under the notice of 
the Meeting the importance of taking definite action to 
try to check the growth of militarism amongst our own 
people, the proposed increase of the army, and the possi- 
ble introduction of some form of compulsory military 
service. 

T. P. Newman feit the question a very grave one. 
Every increase of military feeling in the country is taken 
advantage of by the Government to increase the navy 
and army, and this reacts again upon the public feeling. 
He considered that it was evident that Lord Wolseley 
hankers for some form of conscription, his speeches on 
several occasions having been in that direction. The 
Jubilee, as a vast military display fostered the same feel- 
ing. Again and again we see ‘‘ Boys’ Brigades ’’ and such 
organizations fostered by those in authority with definite 
reference to their adaptability for training material for 
the army. We have members of the Government in their 
speeches foreshadowing increase of the army as one of 
the matters to come forward next session. It is high 
time Friends attempted what they can to stem this tide. 
The Peace Committee felt it such an important question 
that they thought the full authority of the Meeting for 
Sufferings should be attached to any step now taken. It 
is a mischievous idea to think we cannot oppose increase 
in the army, etc., but must confine our opposition to the 
military idea im foto. We shall often find helpers on the 
immediate (if partial) question, who may not as yet go 
further. And we have to check a rising tide before we 
can roll it back altogether. We must emphasize that addi- 
tional troops are not wanted, if we govern our empire on 
Christian principles and restrict ourselves to developing 
our own territories. They are only needed for aggression. 
It is because of our aggressive action on the Indian 
frontier, in Egypt, and elsewhere, that the home army is 
depleted. This cry for larger armies is the thin edge of a 
wedge which is designed to ultimately make us aim at 
being a great military power, entering into fatal compe- 
tition with other nations, a competition which has no end 
except in conscription, crushing taxation, and military 
rule. The true line of civilized advance, that by treaties 
of arbitration, will be hopelessly put back if we allow 
this rivalry of armaments to continue. 

In the remarks which followed it was pointed out that 
we need definite information upon which to base any 
public action so far as regards reported limitations of 
service in the post-office, etc. The members of the Gov- 
ernment are not all declaring for increased armaments. 
Friends might do much by using timely opportunities of 
carefully written letters to the local press, to members of 
Parliament and other influential people, etc. 

A small committee was appointed to look into the 
matter, and, if thought well, prepare a manifesto to the 
country, and submit it to a future meeting. 


THERE are glimpses of heaven granted to us by every 
act or thought or word which raises us above ourselves. — 
A. P. Stanley. 


GODLINESS consists not in a heart to intend to do the 
will of God, but in a heart to do it.—/onathan Edwards. 
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Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


YOUNG FRIENDS AT MILLVILLE. 
Tue three meetings of the Young Friends’ Association of Millville, 
Pa., not yet reported, were opened in the usual manner, with the read- 
ing of suitable Scripture selections, minutes of preceding meetings, and 
roll-call, Responses from the Scriptures were given the first evening, 
of a miscellaneous character the second, and .on the subject of Tem- 
perance the third. 

For the History Section Sarah E Kitchen read from ‘‘ Janney’s His- 
tory of Friends ”’ concerning steadfastness to duty, as exemplified in the 
lives of Edward Burrough, Francis Howgill, and others. Mary E. 
Kline read a paper partly covering the life of Isaac T. Hopper, which 


was full of interesting incidents characteristic of his boyish activity, 
strength, and agility; his fearlessness, and firmness of character, readi- 
ness to make amends when conscience reproved; boldness to declare 
the truth, and tenderness of spirit remarkable in so mischievous a boy, 
his faithful testimony against the shedding of blood, paying of taxes 
for military purposes, and early resolutions to befriend the oppressed 
Africans. 

As an incentive to some who may not have access to his “ Life,’ 
may space be allowed here for brief reference to one eventful incident. 
At the age of ten he invited some boys to go with him to an unoccupied 
barn and pelt the swallows that made it a resort, but on the way 
he was convicted of wrong-doing, tried to persuade his companions 
that it was very cruel sport, and proposed that they should go to a 
Friends’ meeting near by. This they would not. He then walked off 
alone, and his faithfulness to the Light within was followed by a sweet 
peacefulness and serenity of soul. [he impiession made by this inci- 
dent, and the state of mind he enjoyed while in the meeting, was one 
of the early influences that drew him into the Society of Friends. 

That branch of our work under the head of Discipline was repre- 
sented by Rachel S. Eves reading ** Marriages’’ from our Book of 
Discipline. 

Under Literature, Louisa M. Eves read a portion of Cornelia J. 
Shoemaker’s thoughtful production, “ First-day School Extension,’’ 
from the report of the Swarthmore Conferences. Harry W. Eves read 
portions of ‘‘ The Economy of Time,’’ from Matthew’s “ Getting on 
in the World.” It contained many helpful suggestions and _profit- 
able points on the use of time, one especially prominent thought being 
that the busy people fill in each opportunity with reading and study 
for their improvement, thus doing most for the public good. 

The growing activity of young people in religious work, as mani- 
fested in the various Conventions and Unions; the removal by death 
of several leading public characters, and bits of information regarding 
some of our prominent Friends, were given for the Current Topics 
Section by Reba, Ida, and Mattie Eves. Also a paper on Neal Dow, 
prepared and read by Sarah L. Eves, giving a short sketch of his long, 
earnest, and eventful life, his success in having the serving of liquors 
abandoned upon social and public occasions, his firm stand for temper- 
ance in speech and action, and its result for the public good. 

The discussion of the question, ‘* Why do Friends not place 
importance upon the outward observance of the ‘ Lord’s Supper’? ”’ 
was introduced by William Mather reading a paper on the subject. 

‘*To show that the Supper which Jesus ate with his disciples was 
not a new ceremony nor an ordinance to be perpetuated in his church,” 
he offered four considerations from which follow a few extracts. 

If the Supper which was imitated by the primitive churches was 
intended to be observed as a permanent ordinance, who has a right to 
alter its form or to omit some of its most interesting features, or to sub- 
stitute for it another ceremony ? 

If any part of the ceremony was enjoined by Jesus as a new institu- 
tion, it was certainly the washing of feet which was expressive of hu- 
mility and purity of life, and is now omitted by nearly all Christendom. 

As King Hezekiah brake in pieces the brazen serpent which Moses 
had made, because the children of Israel burnt incense to it, so did 
George Fox from a persuasion of religious duty abstain from the ob- 
servance of ordinances not required under the gospel dispensation, and 
which bad been the means of withdrawing the attention of many from 
the inward washing of regeneration, and from the bread of life which 
comes down from heaven and sustains the soul. 

One said, what we need is to get away from forms and nearer to the 
substance. Quite a number entered freely into the discussion of the 
question, Will a person be inclined toward true religion without a rev- 
erent reading of the Scriptures? after R. Anna Kester had read a 
thoughtfully prepared article on the same. 

While it is a fact that those who cannot read, that others who have 
not access to the pages of Holy Writ, that children too young to read or 
comprehend the written page, are divinely impressed and religiously in- 
clined, our capabilities will be increased, our understanding of life’s 
highest development broadened, by their frequent, reverent reading. 

Marianna Gibbons, of Bird-in- Hand, was present at our meeting 
in the Ninth month and gave a talk on ‘* What is our duty as citizens, 
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our duty as Friends to the State and through the State to those around 
us?” 

Lauretta Eves, Harriet Eck, Clarence C. Fairman, and Harry W. 
Eves were appointed as delegates to the General Conference of Friends’ 
Associations at Newtown, Pa., the 2oth ult. 

The time for our next regular meeting is Twelfth month 12. 
CORRESPONDENT. 


Moorestown, N. J.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held Eleventh month 12. 

Horace Roberts, from the Discipline Committee, gave a very inter- 
esting talk on ‘* Oath Taking,”’ as regarded by Friends, and also as 
understood by those having other views on the subject. It was recom- 
mended that Friends should have at their command the form of an 
Affirmation, so as to be prepared, if called upon, to take it. 

Edgar Conrow, representing the Literature Committee, read several 
extracts from the book, ‘* What all the World’s A-Seeking,” by Ralph 
Waldo Trine. 

Isaiah W. Linton, representing the History Committee, read a short 
account of the Life of James Naylor. Mary E. G. Linton read some 
extracts from the Life of Henry Drummond. 

Delegates were then appointed to attend the meeting at Newtown. 

After roll-call, to which nearly all responded with quotations, the 
meeting adjourned. M. A. L., Secretary. 


FLEMING, CENTRE County, PA.—The Friends’ Association met 
on First-day, Tenth month 24. 

The exercises of the evening were opened by the president reading 
the 13th chapter of rst Corinthians. The secretary, Bertha K. 
Cleaver, being absent, and not expecting to be at home for some time, 
Florence N. Cleaver was appointed in her stead. In answer to roll- 
call, sentiments containing a promise were given. Myra Underwood 
not being fully prepared with her paper, was continued until next 
meeting. 

‘* Tell something of the afflictions and patience of Job,” was assigned 
to Edith W. Cleaver, who spoke of his birth-place, his losses, his af- 
flictions, his patience, and firm faith in God, notwithstanding his severe 
chastisements. Remarks by others followed. 

Mary J. Fisher spoke of the ‘* Love of God’’ and gave Bible refer- 
ences. Chapman Underwood recited a pretty little poem entitled, 
“ The Law of Love.”’ Nancy Fisher read from the INTELLIGENCER 
one of John J. Cornell's sermons, which was highly appreciated. A 
selection on how some of the Eastern houses were constructed in olden 
times, was next read by T. N. Cleaver. 

Mary J. Fisher appeared in supplication. 

After the reading of the 23d Psalm the Association adjourned in 
silence, to meet again in four weeks. 

The Association was held Eleventh month 21. The president 
opened the meeting by reading the 97th Psalm. After a brief silence, 
Eva W. Cleaver gave the reason why Friends number the days and 
months instead of naming them. 

For what object did Joseph’s brothers sell him? was answered by 
Chapman Underwood. Florence N. Cleaver then read a paper on 
“Friends as Missionaries,” speaking of the labors of Fox, Penn, Lu- 
cretia Mott, and many other worthies, deeming them all missionaries. 

A selection entitled ‘Christian Martyrs in Russia,’’ was read by 
Gilbert Underwood, which described the people called Doukhobortsi 
or Spirit Wrestlers. 

Nancy M. Fisher read a very interesting paper on ‘‘ Quakerism 
Outside of the Society,” in which she spoke of the need of working 
a those not in membership with us, and of going where duty 
called. 

Myra Underwood, not being able to be present, her sister Sue 
Underwood read her paper, which concerned Jesus’s disciples. It was 
much appreciated. 

The question ‘‘ What is meant by renewing our covenant with the 
Lord ?” was opened by Mary J. Fisher, who gave her opinion in regard 
to it. Anna M. Underwood and others spoke on the subject. 

After deciding to hold our Association every two weeks, in the 
afternoons, during the winter season, the program for next meeting was 
read. Association adjourned in silence. 

FLORENCE N. CLEAVER, Sec. 


THE birds of Evanston, Ill., received a Thanksgiving dinner of ten 
bushels of wheat, which some bird-lover contributed to the city authori- 
ties for that purpose. 


A PORTLAND (Me.) man sells the skins and oil of rattlesnakes at 
good prices, and finds it a very profitable business, notwithstanding the 
hazardous risks attached to it. 


AT the birth of a Japanese baby a tree is planted, which must re- 
main untouched until the marriage day of the child. When the nuptial 
hour arrives, the tree is cut down, and a skilled cabinet maker trans- 
forms the wood into furniture, which is considered by the young couple 
as the most beautiful of all ornaments of the house.—AMechans’ 
Monthly. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


A NuMBER of Friends who were in attendance at the Conference at 
Newtown, on the 2oth, made use of the opportunity afforded by the 
noon recess, to visit the school. Robert S. Haviland and Joshua B. 
Washburn of New York remained over First-day, and in the evening 
the students assembled and were addressed by the former; after the 
meeting up-stairs, an informal social meeting was held in the parlor, 
where many of the students enjoyed the conversation of these visiting 
Friends. 

The following was the interesting and well prepared program given 
by the Whittiers Seventh-day evening, 20th. Recitations, ‘ The 
Ballad of Baby Bell,’ “* Mice at Play,”” Essays, ‘* National Holidays,”’ 
“Is Conversation an Art.” Oration, *‘ The Fortune of America,’ 
An original sketch, “‘ The Gardener’s Story.’’ Debate, Resolved that 
the importation of foreign labor has been a benefit to this country.” 


| Reading of 7he Whittier Greenleaf. At the close of the regular 


exercises, David Ferris, of Wilmington, occupied a few minutes in 
describing his visit to Whittier's birthplace. 

About forty new books have been added to the Library ; they con- 
sist mostly of books for general reading, with some for reference. 

Anna Jackson recently explained to the new girls the purposes of 
the Audubon Society ; her endeavor is to interest them against the wear- 
ing of birds, and of such feathers as are taken from birds killed for this 
purpose. 

Out-door games are less frequent as the cold weather comes, but 
interest in the gymnasium continues unabated, and a frequent basket- ball 
game gives variety. 

Thanksgiving Day was observed by a half-holiday, but all the 
lessons were heard as usual, the periods being shortened. 

Sixth-day afternoon, 26th, Professor Robert W. Rogers gave his 
second lecture, which is also the second lecture of the course. His 
subject ‘* Clay Books and the Old Testament,” was a continuation of 
his former lecture, and his account of these old Clay Books with their 
inscriptions in characters peculiar to that ancient time, was most inter- 
esting, 

The Y. F. A. assembled Seventh-day evening, the 27th. Edith 
Woodman showed considerable research in her paper, ‘‘ What have 
Friends done for the advancement of women?” Impressions of the 
Conference at Newtown were given by the delegates. Mildred Eves 
made a plea for the protection of the birds, in her paper on ‘‘ The 
Pennsylvania Audubon Society.” 

Recitation and Select Reading by Etta Stubbs and Russell Burton. 
The debate, ‘‘ Resolved that Women should have equal political rights 
with men,’”’ was maintained with spirit on both sides of the house, the 
girls taking the affirmative, and the boys the negative side. 

Myrtie E. Furman, of Swarthmore College, is the next speaker in 
the Lecture Course, date Twelfth month roth. 

A special meeting of the Bucks County Natural Science Association 
is announced for Seventh-day afternoon, the 18th of next month, when 
Myra Lloyd Dock, of Harrisburg, will speak on the subject of Fores- 
try. The meeting will be held in the assembly room of the School 
building, and a general invitation is extended. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTEes.—The examinations upon the work 
of the first period were closed Eleventh month 2oth, and the reports 
have been sent to the parents. The second period, upon which we 
have now entered, includes the latter part of the first Semester, and 
will close about the first of Second month. 

College closed, for the Thanksgiving recess, at noon on Fourth- 
day, the 24th and re-opened on the morning of the 29th. Only a very 
few of the students remained at the college during the vacation. 

Dr. Appleton gave the second of his series of delightful readings on 
Second-day evening, Eleventh month 22. His selection was from 
Browning's ‘‘ Paracelsus.” 98. 


THERE are fourteen educational associations among the Armenians 
of New England, each composed of men who come from a particular 
locality. The object of the members of each society is to support a 
school in their native village at home, for which purpose they put 
aside regularly a portion of their scanty earnings. The funds already 
collected by them aggregate more than $10,000. 


THE total annual outlay for public schools in the United States, 
according to Commissioner Harris’s latest report (1895-96), was $134, 
453,780. This covers the cost of buildings, furnishings, libraries, 
maintenance, teaching, and superintendence, The average daily 
expenditure per pupil was 13% cents. The total tax per capita of the 
population was $2.63. 


THE Arabs of the Nubian desert supposed they knew all about their 
country, but an engineer recently bored a well seventy-five miles from 
the Nile and 1,000 feet above the river and found an abundant supply 
of water at a depth of fifty-six feet. When the well was begun the 
Arabs stood by and jokingly assured the engineer that he would reach 
water when he got down to the Nile level. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
A BOOK of a somewhat technical character, made so interesting that 
even the general reader may enjoy it, is ‘* The Pharmacist at Work,” 
by William C. Alpers. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Pp. 
326.) The several chapters narrate scenes and conversations in a 
pharmacy, where the Proprietor, a man not only skilled in his profes- 
sion, but most wise and accomplished in many ways, discourses to his 
clerks on the compounding of medicines, the management of business, 
etc., giving as he passes a Jarge amount of interesting information in 
chemistry. The author is one who holds earnestly to the doctrine that 
Pharmacy is an honorable profession, and that medicines should not be 
prepared wholesale, but by the well-established plan of a physician’s 
prescription, and a competent pharmacist. 


Townsend MacCoun, 31 East 1gth S:reet, New York, has very 
lately issued two little volumes on Palestine. They form one work, 
being volumes one and two of “ The Holy Land in Geography and 
History.” The first volume is devoted to Geography, the second to 
The most striking feature of the work is its wealth in maps, 
plans, and diagrams; there are 53 of these in the first volume, and 101 
in the other. They give the geology, and show in every conceivable 
manner, the face of the country, with detail maps of localities, towns, 
cities, etc. Jerusalem is shown as it was in not less than ten different 
periods. These illustrations, in fact, are on the right-hand page, nearly 
everywhere in the two books, the left-hand being given to the descrip- 
tive text. 


History. 


The text is a condensed but clear statement of the history of the 
** Land of the Book,’’ as we have it recorded. The author has drawn 
upon all accepted sources, and shows, it cannot be denied, evidence of 
exteaded and intelligent research. The book has been highly com- 
mended, and we join in the judgment that the two volumes form ‘* the 
most complete, convenient, and satisfactory helps for the study of the 
Holy Land that have yet appeared.’” We recommend our students of 
the Scriptures to inquire for and look at them. The price is $2 for the 
two volumes. 

An English author whose stories for girls are well known, and have 
a good savor, is ‘* Mrs. Molesworth.” 
er The Day after To-morrow,” will be read no doubt, by the usual 
number of appreciative readers, The story itself is attractive and 
striking, while the accompanying suggestions relating to character are 
wholesome and helpful. (J. B. Lippincott Co. Pp. 299. $1.25.) 


A charming little story in S¢. Micholas, this month, is “ An Old- 
Time Christmas Gift,’ by Ruth McEnery Stuart. It is Southern, and 
tells of a little white girl and her slave maid, who “ belonged ’’ to each 
other from the time when they were only a day old, This writer’s 
stories of Southern life are among the very best of such literature in 
the, magazines. They have both pathos and humor, and are kindly 
and just. 


In the Century, this month, the opening article is ‘* Merry Christ- 
mas in the Tenements,’’ by Jacob A. Riis, author of “* How the Other 
Half Lives’’ and other studies of life in the tenement districts of New 
York, He shows that even ia the most poverty-stricken parts of the 
city gaiety and good-feeling are to be found at the Christmas season. 
The article has many illustrations by Jay Hambidge. A richly illus- 
trated paper on ‘* Tennyson and His Friends at Freshwater,” is written 


hy V. C. Scott-O’Connor, and contains many new portraits of the | 


‘Tennyson family published with the consent of the present Lord Ten- 
nyson. Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore tells of ‘‘ The Wonderful Morning- 
Glories of Japan,’ which are taking the place of the chrysanthemum in 
the affections of the Japanese people. Accompanying the article are il- 
lustrations of many striking varieties of the flower. Clarence Cook 
contributes a sketch of the author of the familiar poem of childhood, 
***Twas the Night before Christmas,” and a portrait is given of 
the author, Dr. Clement C. Moore. The late General Francis A. 
Walker is represented by a paper on ‘‘ The Causes of Poverty.” 


Dr. Clifton H. Levy in the current number of the Review of Reviews. 
Dr. Levy traces the history of the various versions of the Scriptures, 
presenting photographic reproductions of portions of the most cele- 
brated manuscripts and printed texts. The frontispiece of the maga- 
zine is a reproduction of the remarkable painting, ‘‘ The Raising of 
Lazarus,” the work of the young American negro artist, Henry O. 





Her latest, ‘‘ Meg Langholme, | 


| 940 miles. 





Tanner. This painting has been purchased by the French Govern- 
ment for the Luxembourg Gallery. Lady Henry Somerset pays a 
tribute to the late Duchess of Teck; an English officer in the Indian 
service writes about the Ameer of Afghanistan; E. V. Smalley dis- 
cusses Canadian reciprocity, and Alex. D. Anderson summarizes the 
progress of the American Republics. 


Garrett P. Serviss, the astronomer, has an interesting article in the 
Popular Science Monthly, in which he discusses the probability of 
there being planets similar to our own earth, containing inhabitants, 
among the so-called fixed stars. Prof. Risley’s papers on “ Racial 
Geography ’’ treat the British Islands. He describes the racial history 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and devotes considerable space to the 
language survivals in the Gaelic or Goidelic, which is still common in 
parts of Scotland and Ireland; and the Kymric, or Brythonic, still 
spoken in Wales. 


A notable work is just issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘* Audubon 
and his Journals,’’by Maria R. Audubon, a granddaughter of the 
famous ornithologist. In this appears for the first time the full text of 
Audubon’s Journals of his trips to Europe, Labrador, and the Missouri 
River, 1826-1843, and of the romantic “ Episodes”’ of life and travel 
in the West; and the biography prepared from his own writings, cor 
rects and supplements the former accounts on many points. The work 
makes two large volumes, and is annotated by Dr. Elliott Coues. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE PHARMACIST AT WorK. By William C. Alpers. 
$—. Puiladelpbia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Mec LANGHOLME: OR, THE DAy Arrer TO-MORROW. 
Molesworth. Pp. 300. $1.25. 
Company. 

THE HERMIT oF NOTTINGHAM 
332. $1 25. 


Pp. 326. 


By Mrs. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


By Charles Conrad Abbott. Pp. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Witu Feet To THE EARTH. By Charles M. Skinner. 
$1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

IN SEARCH OF A SOUL. A Series of Essays in Interpretation of the 
Higher Nature of Man. Pp. 273. $1.50. Boston: The Philo- 
sophical Publishing Company. 

WAITING ON Gop. Daily Messages for a Month. 
Murray. Pp. 15t. $050. New York: 
Company. 

RELIGION FOR TO-DAY. By Minot J. Savage, D. D. Pp. 250. $1 50. 
Boston : George H. Ellis. 


Pp. 205. 


By Andrew 
Fleming H. Revell 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


J. RussELt Lownegs and family, formerly of Lincoln, Nebraska, but 
for the past year or two at Los Lunas, New Mexico, in the Rio Grande 


valley, have removed to Albuquerque. ‘ We like the place much 
better,’’ Russell writes, ‘than any we have been in, since leaving 
Lincoln.” William J. Hall, Superintendent of Swarthmore College, 
is spending some time with them for the further improvement of his 
health in that climate. 


Susan W. Lippincott, of Cinnaminson, N. J., who was taken ill 
while on a visit at Swarthmore College, has well advanced in her 
recovery, and was able, some days ago, to leave her room. Her 
physician has advised her to spend some time in a milder climate,— 
perhaps at Old Point Comfort, Va. 


ACCORDING to the New England Historic Genealogical Society, of 
Boston, only twenty nine families that came to New England from 
Great Britain were entitled to bring armorial bearings with them. 


THE entire mileage of electric railroads in Europe is stated at about 
In the United States it is about 15,000 miles. The relative 
tardiness in adopting electric traction abroad is regarded as a remarka- 
ble circumstance. 


An American who visited Birmingham, England, not long ago, 
found that of the materials used in constructing the street trolleys there 
the rails are made in Pittsburgh, the cars in Philadelphia, the boilers in 
Erie, the engines in Milwaukee, and the general electric fittings in 
Schenectady. 


IT is said that the largest waves are seen off Cape Horn, rising to 
46 feet in height and 765 feet long from crest to crest. Waves in the 
North Atlantic have been observed to rice 43 feet in height. In the 


| German Ocean their height does not exceed 13% feet and in the Med- 
‘How the Bible Came Down to Us ”’ is the title of an article by | 


iterranean 14% feet. 


Most Turkish towns are surrounded by walls, and officials are 
usually stationed at the gates to collect a tax on everything that comes 
in for sale. A recent traveler tells a story of a peasant who wanted to 
take a piece of cheese into town for sale, but, finding that the tax was 
beyond his purse, he sat down and ate the cheese, whereupon he was 
allowed to take it in free. 
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HOME. 
IT is good to have a corner just to call one’s own, 
Though it be a nest in branches by the west wind blown ; 


Though it be a crooked window under mossy old eaves, 
Known but to darting swallows and to autumn’s drifting leaves; 








Though it only be a little room of four bare walls. 

Caught in ’mid smoky chimneys and the city’s noisy calls, 
The heart may rest a while, and the soul may be alone, 

If yet one has a corner just to call one’s own. 


The busy world is beckoning and lures us away, 
And life seems all to morrow, though 'tis leaving us to-day ; 
But there’s nothing half so rare, in the golden days to come, 
As a little roof, a low roof, that we call Home. 


There is nothing half so precious in the wide world and free, 
As the dear hearts, the near hearts, close to you and me, — 

Oh, when the dream is broken, and a-wandering we roam, 
We'll find no other shelter like the one called Home ! 


Fame may be awaiting us, and glory on the way, 

But the humble things, the sweet things, are ours every day ; 
And for loss or for gain, there is nothing can atone 

Like a heart and a corner just to call one’s own! 


AROUND me was the beauty 
Which only summer yields, 
The shadow of the woodland, 
The bounty of the fields, 
The gleam of shining waters, 
The murmur of the sea— 
The varied book of Nature, 
All opened wide for me! 


Amid these scenes of beauty 

I spied a pathway there, 
All flowerless and dusty, 

All hard and brown and bare. 
No dainty gown swept over, 

No foot in dalliance strayed 
Along the narrow limit 

‘The tread of Toil had made. 


But weary men and women 
At morn and eve did pass 

Beside the way unshaded, 
Amid the sunburnt grass. 

Their step was slow and heavy, 
Their garments bore the soil 

Of the hard world’s grim work-day— 
They walked the way of Toil. 


So close against our pleasure 
Is the undertone of Care, 
Of those who, all unsheltered, 
The heat and burden bear. 
And the fair summer memory 
Sweet harvest to me yields, 
Yet ever lives the picture 
Of the path across the fields! 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


THE VOICE AND SILENCE oF Gop.—The voice of God 


is calling men always, everywhere. This is what the 
Psalmist meant when he said: ‘‘ Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge.’’ In 
just this way, through all the ages of human history has 
all knowledge, all revelation been coming to men—the 
artist’s inspirations, the poet’s songs, the prophet’s visions, 


the composer’s melodies, all that man has ever learned of | 


God, all that he can ever hope to know. Thesilences of 
God have been speaking to the silences of man, and 
human knowledge has been growing from more to more. 
And so it must ever be in God's great school of life, and 
the soul that listens best will learn the most.—/. S. Cué- 
ler, in the Universalist. 


Ir is a part of any religion to look well after the cheer- 
fulness of life and let the dismals shift for themselves.— 
Loutsa M. Alcott. 


| no evidence has 
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THE SITUATION IN ARMENIA. 


Report of relief and orphanage work at Van from Seventh month 1, 
1897, to Ninth month 30, sent to the Friends’ Armenian Relief Fund, 


England (slightly abridged). Supplement to Zhe Friend, London, 
Eleventh month 5. 


First, the condition of the country. We are thankful 
that no new massacre or general disturbance has occurred 
in the city, but on the other hand we cannot report any 
substantial improvement in the conditions here prevailing. 
Had there been any disposition on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to secure the reforms and protection absolutely 
essential to a return of prosperity,—of which disposition 
yet materialized,—the mischievous 
activity of the misguided revolutionary agitators on the 
border has been quite sufficient to postpone its realization. 


| The ‘* hope deferred which maketh the heart sick ’’ is the 
| only cheer that comes to the weary, waiting, perishing 


souls about us. Even acurrent of reviving business for 
the community at large would leave the hundreds of 
widows and thousands of orphans still stranded on the 
shore, and it would take years for the tide to rise high 
enough to bear them on its bosom; so that unless our 
industrial work, or something equivalent to it, can be 
continued for several years, these classes will suffer even 
after prosperity begins. But as yet there are no manifes- 
tations of the coming of this refluent tide, and not alone 
widows and orphans are helpless, but able-bodied men as 
well. During the summer many of these have managed 
to get work enough in the fields and gardens, and, by 
finding a few odd jobs, to live, but barely to live, not to 
lay up anything, and now the winter is before them, and 
they know not where toturn. During the last two winters, 
many families formerly well to do have lived by selling 
off the few things they had managed to save from the 
general wreck, but this process has reached its final limit 
in very many houses, and there is absolutely nothing 
more to sell. 

The existing food-supply is also getting perilously 
low. The tremendous harvest of 1896 is nearly ex- 
hausted. Last fall something like one fifth of the usual 
acreage was sown, and the appearance of this during the 
spring and early summer gave good promise, but this 
promise was not realized at the harvest. In view of all 
these circumstances, our population looks with dread to 
the approaching winter, and our committee prophesy a 
harder season than the two preceding. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 


Second, the work of the past three months. In view 
of the prospect thus confronting us, we have aimed to 
exercise the greatest possible care in our expenses during 
these summer months, and have refused aid of any kind 
to families where there were able-bodied men, save when 
the size of the family was clearly disproportioned to the 
ability of the workers. But the large contingent of 
widows and orphans must be cared for. In all cases 


| where it was possible this has been done through the 


industrial department. Even here work has been given 
sparingly—only to the extent of enabling the workers to 
live. But even with the greatest care the department has 
expended 862 lires for cotton and wool, and 445 lires for 
the extra yarn spun, thus supplying the means of subsist- 
ence to over 5,000 persons who, so far as we can see, 
would otherwise have remained entirely without support. 

But after compelling all who possibly could to work, 
there still remained 270 souls, mostly entire orphans, with 
a few utterly helpless widows with their children, who 
must be cared for, and have received a daily dole of 
bread. Fortunately, fruit has been almost unprece- 
dentedly abundant, and even the poor have begged or 
earned a little to supplement their insufficient cole of 
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bread. It is a most touching sight to see the crowd who 
come at the appointed time for their bread. Many of 
them are little children from five to twelve years of age, 
entire orphans, ragged and sad looking, with a sprinkling 
of lame, sick, and aged women, all clad in the scantiest 
rags, which are becoming quite insufficient to protect 
them from the cold. Many of them have no place to 
stay, save deserted, half burned buildings, which will 
shortly become quite untenable. 

Sickness has been somewhat less universal than for the 
previous year, but a severe form of dysentery has pre- 
vailed ; 36 lires have been used to furnish food to the 
sick, besides the medicine which the medical department 
of the Mission have supplied. 


NEEDS OF THE COMING WINTER. 


Third, needs and available funds for the winter. It 
is perfectly evident that those who have been cared for 
during the summer must be supported during the winter, 
or perish from cold and hunger. Nor will the summer’s 
rate of help meet the needs of the winter. Those who 
are able to spin must be allowed more work during the 
winter than has sufficed for the summer; while many will 
inevitably be laid aside by sickness and be added to the 
list of recipients of free bread. The amount of bread 
supplied must also be at least doubled to support life 
during the cold weather. Then the bare arms and legs 
which the worn-out rags refuse longer to cover, tell us that 
a pretty large expenditure will be called for to furnish 
clothes; while there are multitudes who have no other 
covering for the night except these same worn-out rags. But 
the child faces that surmount these rags are attractive and 
bright, and one longs to wash and clothe them and bring 
them in among the comfortably-clad and sufficiently-fed 
inmates of our Orphanage, where they can also learn to 
read and obtain an idea of the truths of our blessed 
religion, of which they are now profoundly ignorant. If 
such a permanent arrangement is impracticable, we long 
at least to provide some fairly comfortable shelter for the 
winter to those who are entirely without it, and so arrange 
that they can learn to read. If we had the funds I think 
some more permanent arrangemeut might be practicable, 
so that from fifty to a hundred more could be made com- 
fortable for a few years. But whence are the funds 
to come? The money designated especially for the 
Orphanage is not yet exhausted, and provision for a few 
years is promised for 150 children, but the remainder of 
the funds in hand will barely suffice to enable us to keep 
the remainder of the dear children, to whom we have 
become so attached, till they can properly be sent out to 
care for themselves, and unless new funds come these must 
be used for the orphans outside. 

The general funds have received hardly any addition 
during the summer, and the grain laid in for the winter’s 
use—much less in amount than was used last winter—has 
involved a debt of nearly five hundred lires to the Orphan- 
age fund. Were now contributions to come for repaying 
this, it would be expended for orphans, but not for the 
Orphanage, for which I desired to keep it. The needs 
for clothing can be supplied from the material on hand in 
the Industrial Department; but if this material is thus 
used instead of being sold, new means will be needed to 
keep that department running. New purchases of wool 
for bedding wiil certainly be needed. The sales from the 
Industrial Department during the last three months have 
not quite sufficed to purchase the raw material, while the 
expenditure for work has been from new contributions, 
and has amounted to about 150 lires per month. Our 
noble co-workers of the Women’s Armenian Relief Fund 
in London, through their efficient officers, Mrs. Cole and 


Mrs. Hickson, have very nearly supplied this amount, 
even during these summer months, when there has been 
so mucis else to call off the attention of our patrons, and 
for this; we cannot be sufficiently grateful. 

& THE ORPHANAGE WORK. 


I c&not let a report go out without telling of the 
Orphaneze work which has become so much a part of my 
life. \.; many respects the summer has been a very dis- 
turbed one. The building has kept the premises in 
disorder, and necessitated the presence of a crowd of 
workmen; and the boys, on leaving Mr. Allen’s house 
had to find temporary sleeping-places in the school 
and recitation-rooms, as they could, and these irregu- 
larities have necessarily interfered somewhat with 
progress both in lessons and trades. But the building is 
now approaching completion, and before many weeks we 
hope to have both buildings and premises in regular shape, 
the arrangements for both work and study completed, and 
the children under regular and satisfactory supervision. 
Until the building is completed, the accounts, as between 
the Station and the Orphanage, cannot be adjusted, and 
it has seemed best to postpone the presentation of a formal 
financial statement till the next quarterly report. 

The work of this first year, considering that every- 
thing had to be begun without previous pteparation, and 
under numerous and heavy disadvantages, has been quite 
as successful as could be expected, and the children have 
responded admirably, in almost every instance, to the 
efforts which have been made for their good. The num- 
ber of trades classes is insufficient, and we hope soon to 
introduce two or three additional departments. We are 
nearly ready to begin the making of another kind of shoe, 
whose manufacture is considered a separate trade, and 
hope to follow this with another branch of weaving, and 
perhaps with a lighter kind of iron work. These may 
suffice to furnish room for all the boys who are old 
enough to begin the learning of trades, by means of 
which they can live on leaving the institution, provided 
always that the condition of the country improves. 

I think that I can assure the patrons of our Orphan- 
age that, with insignificant exceptions, their protéyés are 
justifying the care that is being given them, and affording 
to those who have sent us money, abundant reason to feel 
that their gifts are being well expended. This report is 
sent out with the hope and prayer that the Lord will 
incline his children to continue to furnish the funds that 
shall enable us to keep the Orphanage running, and also 
meet the present pressing needs for the work of general 
relief. Respectfully submitted, 

G. C. RAYNOLDs. 


THE CLEVELAND SON. 
H. B. Blackwell, in Woman's Journal. 
Ex PRESIDENT Grover Cleveland has received the follow- 
ing cable message from the Queen of England: 

London, Oct. 29, 1897.—Felicitations on this the day of your 
happiness, and may your heir bring you joy. VICTORIA. 

Ex-President and Mrs. Cleveland have had three 
daughters. But no special recognition of the events was 
made by British royalty. Nor is the wife, even in the 
present case, included in the ‘‘felicitations.’’ Nor are 
the daughters recognized as ‘‘heirs,’’ though American 
law so regards them. 

This message shows how far removed the world is from 
according equal considerations to women! The subjects 
of Turkish despotism, when they wish to know if the 
news on any subject is good or bad, ask: ‘‘ Is it a boy or 
a girl?’’ In Hindostan, if the man is the father only of 
daughters, he says: ‘I have no children.”’ 
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HOW TO AVOID COLDS. 


‘*A Physician's View,’’ in The Congregationalist. 


For centuries medical men have puzzled over colds. 
What are they? Why are they? How avoid them? 
Modern science says that a ‘‘ cold”’’ is an irritation or in- 
flammation of the mucous membranes lining the air pass- 
ages. This irritation may arise in oneof three ways. It 
may be due to the excessive increase or activity of certain 
bacteria, normally present in limited numbers in the air, 
mouth, and air passages ; or it may be due to the invasion 
of the air passages by bacteria which find their origin in 
some other case of the same trouble; or independent of 
any bacteria that may be formed in the system, probably 
as a result of injudicious diet, some products which in 
themselves act as irritants. 

The Arabs have a proverb, ‘‘ He who sits with his 
back to a draught, sits with his face to the grave.’’ Certain 
it is that a cool breeze striking the back of the head or 
neck will slow down the circulation of the blood. The 
same thing results from any sort of acchill. In the blood 
are a multitude of little corpuscles, sworn enemies to bac- 
teria, whom they do not hesitate to devour in true canni- 
bal fashion. These germs, which always lie in wait, 
promptly notice the lack of their enemies in the less 
swiftly flowing blood and begin their attack. The flood 
of mucous from the wounded cells, calling for the con- 
stant use of a handkercheif, is as good evidence of con- 
flict as the blood on a battlefield of war. 

But, in avoiding draughts, remember that, for people 
in good general health, they do not compare in danger 
with ‘‘ close,’’ confined, devitalized air. Where one per- 
son ‘* catches cold ’’ from exposure to a draught, a score 
will make the same undesirable capture by riding in a 
crowded, tightly ciosed electric car. Sitting for an hour 
or two in acrowded assembly, or spending an evening 
with doors and windows shut in a room heated by steam, 
furnace, or a stove, and lighted by a lamp or by gas, gives 
the same result. Oxygen when abundant, like good am- 
munition, keeps the germs in check ; any lack of it gives 
them the opportunity for unobstructed activity, and again 
the mucous flows. 

People, however, may live in an abundance of fresh 
air, and not unwisely expose themselves, and still have 
‘colds.’ Why? From our present knowledge, it seems 
likely that a too generous diet of nitrogenous foods—such 
as meat, eggs, fish, tea, coffee, or cocoa—produces certain 
products which lessen the vitality or power of resistance 
of the cells. An enemy in the rear! The bacteria are 
not slow to note this weakness and attack with fresh vigor 
in front. The result is a particularly obstinate or severe 
‘‘cold.”’ 

If you would avoid colds, then, keep the cells of the 
mucous membrane strong and sound by suitable diet; be 
sure that plenty of good, healthy blood corpuscles are al- 
ways at hand to serve as allies in case of any attack by 
the bacteria ; and provide an abundance of oxygen for am- 
munition for the use of both cells and blood corpuscles 
in repelling the attack when it does come. 


DIFFERENT VIEWS! 
John Clark Ridpath, in The Arena, 

I ASKED a man what was the cause of crime. He was a 
preacher, and he said that it was original sin—that and 
nothing more. 

I asked a doctor, and he said it was bad health—that 
crime is only a form of disease. 

I asked a lawyer, and he said—defining in a circle— 
it was the violation of law and he would like to attend to 
it. He gave me his card! 


I asked a banker, and he said it was the silver agita- 
tion. The silverites had destroyed public confidence. 

I asked a teacher, and he said it was lack of education 
—the ignorance of the masses. 

I asked an astronomer, and he said it was spots on the 
sun. 
I asked a biologist, and he said crime is zimotic in its 
origin with a bacillus. 

I asked a politician, and he said it was the essential 
badness of the law. He was a candidate for the Lower 
House. 

I asked a busy man, and he said it was indolence— 
that idleness is the mother of all vice. 

I asked a nurseryman, and he said it was the lack of 
fruit ! 

I asked a man who had a phonetic alphabet, and he 
said it was the abomination of the English orthography ! 


Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, in The Century. 

As a floral sensation, the chrysanthemum may be said to 
have had its day; the carnation is going, going; and 
seekers after novelty among flower-fanciers are sighing for 
a new flower to conquer. It is hardly known, even to 
foreign residents in Japan, that that land, which has given 
us so much of art and beauty, has lately revived the cul- 
ture of its most remarkable flower, the asagao, our morn- 
ing-glory. For size, beauty, range of color, and illimita- 
ble variety. there attained, this sunrise flower precedes all 
others, until its cultivation has become a craze, which is 
likely to spread to other countries, and—who knows ?— 
perhaps there introduce the current Japanese custom of 
five-o’clock-in-the-morning teas and garden. parties. 

Asagao, the morning flower, is more especially Japan’s 
own blossom than the chrysanthemum, which, like it, 
came from China as a primitive sort of weed, afterward 
to be evolved by Japanese art or magic into a floral 
wonder of a hundred varying forms. 

We who know and grow the morning glory as a 
humble back. yard vine on a string—a vine with leaves like 
those of the sweet potato, and puny little pink or purple 
flowers—are as far in the floral darkness as the Chinese, 
who know it chiefly as a wild thing of fields and hedge- 
rows, the vine of ‘ the little trumpets,’’ or the ‘‘ dawn- 
flower,’’ that is entangled with briers and bushes for miles 
along the top of Peking’s walls. The old poetry and the 
old art do not seem to be permeated with it, as in Japan, 
where the forms of vases, bowls, and cups, the designs 
and paintings of the greatest masters, repeat the graceful 
lines of vine and flower, and scores of famous poems cele- 
brate the asagao in written characters as beautiful to the 
eye as is their sound to the ear. 

The asagao was brought to Japan with the Buddhist 
religion, that particular cult of early rising. Scholars 
and priests who went over to study the new religion 
brought back the seeds of many Chinese plants. The tea- 
plant came then, and Eisai brought the seeds of the sacred 
bo-tree ; and Tai Kwan, the Chinese priest at the Obaku 
Temple in Uji, who may have introduced the flower to 
Japan, was one of the first to sing of the asagao in grace- 
ful oufas, classic poems which scholarly brushes repeat to- 
day. ‘‘Asagaos bloom and fade so quickly, only to pre- 
pare for the morrow’s glory,’’ is Tai Kwan’s best-known 
verse. 


THE seed dies, but the harvest lives. Sacrifice is al- 


ways fruitful, and there is nothing fruitful else. Out of 
the suffering comes the serious mind ; out of the salvation, 
the grateful heart ; out of the endurance, the fortitude ; out 
of the deliverance, the faith.—Frederick W. Farrar. 
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PROFIT-SHARING AT THE BOURNE MILLS. 

Prof. N. P. Gilman, in the Christian Register, Boston, Mass , de- 
scribes the Co operative or Profit-Sharing system pursued at the enten- 
sive Bourne Cotton Mills, at Fall River, Mass. 
JONATHAN Bourne, the first president of the Bourne 
mills, had long been a whaling merchant, and was famil- 
iar with the usual custom, which works so well in whaling 
and sealing, of giving the men on each vessel a ‘* lay,’’ 
or share, in the profits or the product. After two years 
of handsome dividends in the new mills, and a year’s 
careful consideration of the scheme, the directors, through 
Mr. George C. Chace, the treasurer, issued a circular 
May 23, 1889, announcing that profit-sharing would be 
adupted for the six months beginning July 1. Mr. 
Bourne died a month later, and the directors have pur- 
sued a very conservative course ever since in regard to 
their time limit. Every six months the plan was re- 
adopted for six times, before a whole year’s experiment 
was se” ‘ioned; in the entire eight years a favorable 
vote for continuance has been given twelve times. The 
directors, while actuated by feelings of good will toward 
their employés, adopted and have continued the profit 
sharing method, not as philanthropy, but as ‘‘ good busi- 
ness,’’ operating for the benefit of all concerned. The 
treasurer has taken pains in his regular communication to 
te working force to emphasize the duty of every employé 
to contribute his share toward the best possible operation 
of the mills. 

Every employé, working faithfully during the term of 
this scheme, has a share in the profits ‘‘ in proportion to 
the dividends declared and paid to the stockholders.’’ 
The share is paid as a dividend upon the wages earned. 
A sum amounting to not less than six, nor more than ten, 
per cent. of the amounf paid to the stockholders (the per- 


centage being determined by the directors) is divided by 
the largest total wages which the force can earn in six 


months. This gives the percentage on wages to be paid 
to each worker. His ‘‘ divvy,’’ as the men call it, varies 
thus according to his whole wages. The average semi 

annual dividend on wages for the eight years has been 
3.375 per cent. (2%, paid twice, was the lowest, and 7 
per cent., paid once, the highest: 3, or a little over, was 
the usual rate),—54 percent. inall. The average wages 
of all the employés are 10 per cent. greater in 1897 than 
in 1889, though the standard price of wages was higher 
then than this year (except for mule-spinning) and the 
mills ran two hours more a week. Employment has been 
almost constant in the Bourne mills for these eight years, 
—‘* really the greatest advantage of all’’ to the employé, 
says the treasurer. Stoppages amounted to only 3 per 
cent. of the maximum full time. 

Between 1889 and 1895, inclusive, the Bourne mills 
paid nearly twice as large dividends as its competitors, — 
a fact largely due to profit-sharing, it is reported, and 
sufficiently explanatory of the treasurer’s statement last 
month, that the plan has never ‘‘ been more satisfactory 
than at the present time.’’ Mr. Chace has always 
warned the employés and the general public against 
expecting too much from thenewmethod. But, ‘ within 
certain bounds, under favorable conditions, it is worth 
the trial of any fair minded man of business,’’ is his 
latest word in print on the matter. 
employés on the continuance of the system was taken in 
1895 It showed but six ballots against the system, 
while several hundred believed it an advantage to them- 
selves and a benefit to the corporation. One conscientious 
workman voted ‘* No,’’ because he felt that the corpora- 
tion did not receive full equivalent for the bonus! The 
treasurer’s last letter spoke of the great decrease in the 
number of ‘‘seconds’’ made in the mills under profit- 





| not be congenial to him. 
| the home for which he lives here —orthern Christian 


A secret vote of the | 





sharing (a reduction from five to one); and this, too, 
‘*means an improvemeut in the general quality.’’ These 
results ‘‘ are not the spasmodic outcome of an experiment 
just begun, but the daily routine, after eight years of 
experience.’’ The superintendent and the treasurer unite 
in declaring that ‘‘it has been a pleasure rather than a 
task to do business under these conditions the last eight 
years.’’ 


THE KierreR Pear.—The Kieffer Pear, an accidental 
seedling found by an humble French gardener residing in 
Germantown years ago, has marked a new era in pear 
culture. Although of poor quality in the hands of those 
who have little experience in the ripening of pears, it is 
of superior excellence when this knowledge exists ; but its 
great advantage over other pears is that like the apple it 
may be stored and barreled and got safely to market, so 
that pears are now on our fruit stands the greater part of 
the winter season. A few years ago, it was a rare sight to 
see a pear in winter, except on the table of the amateur 
grower, who carefully stored them away in cellars. It is 
getting a wide reputation all over the world. In Florida, 
they find it, with its allied variety—Leconte, the most 
profitable of all pears. It haseven safely been introduced 
into Southern Africa, where the pear growers are looking 
forward to their first experience with it the coming winter. 

Up to the time of the appearance of the Kieffer, the 
Seckel was considered one of the few pears that could be 
safely handled in the winter time.—Mechans’ Monthly. 


*¢ FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, who has just celebrated her 
seventy-seventh birthday, is ill, and not expected to re- 
cover. She has long been an invalid, and will leave at 
her death a magnificent memorial of her achievements as 
a pioneer in the work of nursing the sick and wounded on 
an organized plan in the shape of a nurse’s home, to 
which she devoted the $400,000 subscribed by the Eng- 
lish people as a national testimonial of gratitude at the 
close of the Crimean war, the horrors of which she did 
so much to alleviate.’’ 


‘* Hoty Writ,’’ our sages say time and again, ‘‘ em- 
ploys the language of the children of man.’’ The secret 
of its wonderful impressiveness lies in its admirable sim- 
plicity with which it enunciates the greatest religious and 
ethical verities. We should employ the same simplicity 
for the benefit of the people, in the pulpit as well as in 
the press, in order to more earnestly and more effectively 
impress the multitudes with the sacredness of the message 
we bring to them.—/ewish Voice. 


He who finds it easy to excuse himself from all service 


| requiring self sacrifice may imagine that he enjoys religion, 
| but he is mistaken. 


What he fancies to be a religious ex- 
perience is an emotional delusion. We cannot be truly 
religious without the spirit of Christ. A selfish soul 
would be utterly miserable in heaven. Its society would 
Each of us will find hereafter 


Advocate. 

WHEN a room is filled with darkness one does not need 
to bail it out, or carry it out, or cart it away, in order to 
secure the admission of the light. All that is necessary is 
to throw open the shutters, roll up the curtains, and let 


| the light in at the window, and as the light enters the 


darkness is immediately dispelled. In proportion as the 
light of God’s truth enters into a man’s soul, doubt and 
darkness will disappear.—Zutheran Observer. 
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THE DOLLARS AND CENTS OF ARBITRATION. 

A. D. Anderson, in Review of Reviews. 
FoR some unaccountable reason, the farmers, laborers, and 
taxpayers, and, until quite recently, the boards of trade 
and other commercial bodies, have seemed to consider 
international peace and arbitration asa glittering gener- 
ality, and visionary ; in other words, as a theoretical 
question for the exclusive attention of the moralist and 
philanthropist. The time has arrived when it should not 
only be treated as a practical business question, but as one 
of transcendent practical importance. If the tariff is a 
business question for the consideration of Congress, of 
national and local boards of trade, of national, State, and 
local granges, and the national and local labor organiza- 
tions, still more so are war debts, which are the corner- 
stone of tariff legislation. 

A few facts and figures will make plain the practical 
side of the question. As above stated, the wars of 
Europe during the nineteenth century have cost over one 
hundred billion dollars ($100,000,000,000). Suppose 
the nineteen American republics, at peace with one an- 
other and the rest of the world, should, during the twenti- 
eth century, expend a similar sum for public improve- 
ments, what would it accomplish ? 

It would build the Nicaragua Canal; the Inter-Conti- 
nental Railway, uniting the republics of North, Central, 
and South America; the Florida Ship Canal ; improve 
permanently the Mississippi River and its principal tribu- 
taries, and protect the valley from destructive floods ; im- 
prove the Amazon and its tributaries; the Orinoco, La 
Plata, and other rivers in the various republics ; improve 
all the great harbors of the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
coasts; irrigate the arid lands of the great West, and 
thereby quadruple the value of the 600,000,000 acres of 


public lands still owned by the general government ; 
erect much needed new public buildings in the capitals of 
the nineteen republics and in their great commercial 
cities ; erect lighthouses and life saving stations, and in- 
augurate and complete hundreds of other public improve- 
ments that would give employment to labor and add to 


the prosperity and wealth of the republics. To state the 
case more concisely, it would build a thousand Nicaragua 
Canals at a cost of $100,000,000 each. 

The expenditure of such enormous sums of public 
money, whether for war or peace, destruction or construc 
tion, is, then, clearly a subject for the consideration of 
the tax payer, and the sooner he realizes that the question 
of international peace and arbitration is a business matter 
the better it will be for his own business interests. 


THE KalIsER aS A SLAUGHTERER —The record of the 
Kaiser, Emperor William of Germany, in shooting ani- 
mals is amazing, though it must be remembered that he 
does it mostly in ‘‘ game preserves,’’ where the creatures 
are surrounded and driven up in herds, to the shooter. 
A recent statement says that in twenty five years, the 
Kaiser has killed 2 aurochsen, 7 elks, 3 reindeer, 3 bears, 
1022 red deer, 1275 stags, 2189 wild-pigs, 680 roe bucks, 
121 chamois, 16,188 hares, 674 rabbits, 9643 pheasants, 
54 capercailzies, 4 heath cocks, 95 grouse, 2 snipe, 56 
wild ducks, 654 partridges, 20 foxes, 694 herons and cor 


morants, and 581 miscellaneous or a total of 33 967 
head. 


Our deep convictions are identical. Our opinions 
differ as much as our characters ; and, because they differ, 
that is a beneficent circumstance. 

“All natur’s difference makes all nature’s peace.”’ 


—WN. Seaver, Jr. 


THOUGH THE WORLD BLAME THEE. 
THOUGH the world blame thee, thou art not to blame; 
Though the world praise thee, hearken not at all. 


In thine own heart is the reward or shame, 
In thine own heart the victory or the fall. 


What others think of thee stay not to ask : 
Rather than please the many, serve the few, 
Knowing that life’s most glorious regal task 
Is never quite too hard for thee to do. 
—Arthur L. Salmon. 


‘* THERE are who live as near to God 
As my right arm is near to me; 
And thus they walk about, 
Mailed in full proof, 
And bear a charm that mocks at fear, 
And bars the door on doubt.’’ 


MOVEMENTS IN THE RELIGIOUS FIELD. 

THE Mormons are very active and energetic, and they still seem 
disposed to take part in politics, as a church. Statistics presented at 
the last general conference of the church represented that the increase 
in membership, through baptism of children who have reached the age 
of eight years, and of adult converts in Utah, Idaho, Canada, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and Arizona has been larger than during any year’ in 
the church’s history. Outside the Rocky Mountain region the Mormon 
church has received more accessions than in any two years previously. 
The greatest comparative increase has been in New England, in States 
east of the Missouri river, north of the Ohio, and in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, In foreign lands and other parts of the United States than the 
Mormon region, there are about 1,400 missionaries at work, mostly 
young or middle-aged men, all of whom travel without salary or allow- 
ance from the church, for the church permits no minister to receive a 
salary, but only to rely on the hospitality of the people. 

THE Methodists held a Church ‘‘ Congress’’ at Pittsburg, last 
week,—the first of the kind. It had, of course, no ecclesiastical au- 
thority, and was simply for discussion. Bishop Vincent, (of Chautau- 
qua fame) presided. The call for the Congress, which was signed by 
Bishops Vincent, Ninde, and Fitzgerald, and many prominent Metho- 
dist educators, says : ‘‘ The Cosgress does not propose to invite or 
favor destructive criticisms of existing institutions, but simply to bring 
out from persons representing different phases of intellectual activity, a 
frank expression as to whether the church can meet any more fully 
than it does, the democracy of our times; and if so wherein its activi- 
ties may be modified or directed to advantage. The Congress will not 
concern itself with questions of church policies, but with issues bearing 
upon the relation of the church to the thought and life of the people as 
affected by current scientific and literary teachings.”’ 

SPEAKING of the rules and requirements of different religious bodies 
as to the subscription by their members to some creed, or similar de- 
claration, the Out/ook says: ‘‘ Yet even in those denominations which 
have the most elaborate doctrinal standards there are many individual 
churches which are wont to receive members on the simple basis of 
faith in Christ, provided they have no pronounced or active dissent 
from certain doctrines regarded as important, although they doubt or 
even disbelieve them.’’ 

A difficulty arises, however, even in this, concerning the meaning 
of the phrase “ faith in Christ.’’ If it means faith in the Holy Spirit, 
the emanation of God, the Zogos, the Christ which dwelt in Jesus, it 
is one thiog, but if it means a dependence upon the outward shedding 
of blood at Jerusalem, it is quite another. 


In the judgment of the London Liberator, the real object of the 
active sacerdotal party in the Church of England is ‘* to free the Church 
from State trammels, without relinquishing State support and privileges.”’ 
It is the old spirit of clericalism, claiming the earth for itself. The 
Liberator insists on disendowment as well as disestablishment, believ- 
ing that the Episcopal Church, like the non conformist bodies, could 
get on very well without State aid, and would thus ‘‘ renew her youth, 
and be a power for good on behalf of the weak against the mighty.” 
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To a traveler in Southern Europe (says the Christian Register), the 
adoration of multitudes seems addressed to the “‘ sweet Mother,” 
(Mary, the mother of Jesus), in half-forgetfulness of the Father and 
Son. We have before us as a leaflet of devotion, printed in Italian, 
and purporting to be the “ four hundred and second edition of ten 
thousand copies,” —implying a circulation of four hundred and twenty 
thousand,—entitled, ‘‘ Prayer to the Queen of the Holy Rosary of 
Pompeii.’’ It is approved by the proper authorities, and bears the 
Pope's promise of a seven years’ indulgence “to all who, with penitent 
and devout hearts, recite it on the 8th of May and the first Sunday of 
October.’’ **O august Queen of Victory! O Virgin 
Sovereign of Paradise! at whose powerful name the heavens rejoice 
and the hells tremble!’’ The petitions which follow assume that her 
divine Son has committed to her hands ‘‘ all his treasures of grace and 
mercy,’’ and that her dominion extends through heaven, earth, and 
hell. They end with an ascription of *‘ blessing everywhere, to-day, 
and forever.”” If so-called Catholic faith is to be measured by this 
form or even by the Pope's own words, it would hardly seem necessary 
that any of those who salute Mary as their Mother and the Mother of 
God should ever apply to any other Source for any kind of good. 


It begins : 


THERE has been aa evident diffzreace of view among some of the 
leading religious newspapers concerning the Princeton Inn business. 
The /nd-pendent early made known that it could see no standing- 
ground for a defense, aad has therefore been open, but not profuse, in 


its coademaation. [ne Ovtlook has been, on the other hand, quite 


’ 


disposed to ** throw the maatle of charity "’ over the affair, and ia a re- 
cent article, (Eleventh month 20), distinctly defends the Inn, and con- 
demns its critics. {t says, 11th, “it is a well-conducted inn, of a high 
class, having an excellent reparation."’ It adds that “ Christian men,’’ 
of high character, living ia Princeton, and acquainted with all the facts, 
have adjad zed that it ** will be a help aad a» a hindrance tothe moral 
well-being of the com nanity,’’ aad they are entitled to their opinion, 
aod have a right to act upon it. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE land officials of the State of Peansylvaaia have begun in several! 
counties, including Berks and Cnrester, suits for the payment of the 
purchase money upon land which was originally part of the public 
property. In 1779 the Assembly of Penasylvania took all the uasold 
lands from the Pean Family, and ‘‘ vested ’’ the ownership in the State. 
Some holders hai not then paid for the tracts they had taken up, and 
their successors never have done so, the matter being long since over- 
looked. In other cases, where purchases were made of the State, after 
1779, @ full coaveyaace, a * pateat,’’ was aot secured, These claim:, 
with interest, amouat in som: cases to the full value of the property, 
and they na urally eacouater mach opposition. Aa effort will be made, 
no doubt, to have the Legislavure direct the aband>ameat of the suits. 
Meantime (it is now announced) the State authorities have decided not 
to press them. 


VARYING reports come from the Klondike region, as to the supplies 
of food available for the people there, this winter, but it appears evi- 
dent that at Dawson City, the chief place, there will be a shortage, if 
not famine, in a few weeks. Many steamers which were on their way 
up the Yukon did not arrive, being mostly caught by the ice. One 
was forcibly stopped by armed men at Circle City, and most of its 
cargo seized. One steamer is charged with unloading flour at Circle 
City, in order to take through the remainder of her cargo, whisky. 
The armed police at Dawson will compel the distribu ion of food 
among all needing, and it is also pointed out that some of the people 
can get to Fort Yukon, 350 miles away, where there is a better supply 
of food. 


CoNnGREsS will assemble next week, the 6th instant. 


” 


“* There seems 
a despatch says, among the Republican 
managers in the House, that the appropiations shall be kept down to 
the lowest possible figures.’’ Speaker Reed is said to concur in this 
policy. Since 1890 there has been a very great increase in the 


to be an understanding, 
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national expeaditure, and as the revenues each month show a deficit, 
there may be some real effort made toward economy. Approximately 
stated, the expenditure now is about 100 millions a year greater than 
ten years ago. Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, says the first busi- 
ness of the Senate will be to confirm the annexation of Hawaii, which 
will be done by ratifying the treaty, or by legislation. Senator Teller, 
of Colorado, says a bill to retire the greenbacks may be passed by the 
House, but in the Senate its passage ‘‘ will be impossible.” 


GERMANY has committed an extraordinary aggression upon China. 
On the 15th ult., German warships at the bay of Kiao-Chau, on the 
Shan Tung peninsula, landed a force and drove away the Chinese, and 
have since held the place. The excuse assigned is a recent murder in 
China of German missionaries. The Chiaese government asserts that 
it had taken prompt steps to punish those guilty of the crime, It is 
commonly understood that Germany desired “ a foot-hold in China,’ 
and will retain the place as a coaling-station, etc., unless forced to give 
it up. Germany has stated her claims upon China, ‘‘ for redress,”’ and 
the retention of the place is made one of them. 


A DESTRUCTIVE gale, with tides of unusual height, swept the east 
and south coasts of Eagland, on the 28th ult., and following day. ‘‘In 
many places it was almost cyclonic in its violence, and the long list of 
disasters includes a large loss of life, many wrecks of large vessels, and 
the loss of scores, if not hundreds, of smaller craft, with serious dam- 
age to property ashore at many important towns”’ Dispatches from 
London, on the 29th, give the names of a number of ships, generally 
merchant vessels, in the coast trade, which have been lost. The high 
tide in the (hames did great damage at many places. 


THE riots in the Austria- Hungary Reichsrath, between the German 
and the Czech parties, grew so outrageous last week that no business 
could be transacted, and each day there was a succession of actual 
fighting among the members. Finally, on the 28th, the Emperor com- 
pelled the resignation of the Ministry, headed by Count Badeni, and 
requested Baron Gautsch, one of them, to form a new Cabinet. The 
present Reichsrath will probably not meet again; there will be new 
elections. Efforts will be made to compose the German-Czech quar- 
The excitement had risen to such a pitch in Vienna that revolution 
was feared. 


rel. 


There is no announced progress in the settlement of questions be- 
tween the United States and Canada. The former bas proposed to 
suspend seal-killing on the Islands, for a year, if the latter will compel 
the Canadian sealers to suspend seal killing in the sea, (* pelagic ’’), 
for that time, and to have a joint commission consider the other ques- 
tions. The Laurier Government declines this proposal. It ssys it can- 
not stop the pelagic killing, as the Canada sealers have the right to 
continue it, under the ‘‘ imperial law "’ of Great Britain, but it desires 
to have all pending questions taken up by a joint commission. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX makes the extraordinary proposition that a 
tax should be imposed upon all bachelors over thirty-five years of age, 
to form a fund for the support of unmarried women. She is strongly 
of the opinion that women were not formed by nature for self-support, 
and that men who will not assume the support of a wife and family 
should be required to contribute to a ‘‘ reparation fund.’’ This propo- 
sition flies in the face of the increasing ability of women to support 
themselves and their diminishing anxiety to be married merely as a 
means of ‘‘ support.”’ 


—The perils of the sea are suggested very forcibly by the annual 
death list of Gloucester (Massachusetts) fishermen. For the year 
ending september 30 last the town's record states eleven vessels and 
fifty-nine lives as lost. Out of this roll eighteen fishermen were swept 
overboard from their craft by high seas, fifteen were drowned in capsized 
smacks, five fell overboard, four died in their berths at sea, and a dire- 
ful shipful of eighteen were never heard from afier their sailing. 


—In-a contribution to Harper's Weekly, this week, Charles F. 
Lummis supports the conclusion that the celebrated ‘* Mesa Encan- 
tada’ or Enchanted Rock, in New Mexico, was as Indian tradition 
asserts, most certainly inhabted Incidentally he argues for the 


intrinsic reliability of Indian traditions, alluding to the extreme accuracy 
which they bestow, not only upon the circumstances recorded, but upon 
the actual words in which it is handed down, from which no deviation 
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—M ne. Marguerite Durand is to be the editor of a new paper for 
women by women that is to be started in Paris. Mile. Jeane Chauvin 
the would-be barrister takes charge of legal questions; and other 
departments are conducted by women. All the reporting, too, will be 
done by women The paper will not be run in the interests of any 
association, but will appeal to the public on its own merits. 


—Lady Henry Somerset has given to the town of Reigate, England, 
sufficient land for the erection of ten almshouses. This gift is in con- 
nection with the scheme for the erection of almshouses at Reigate in 
commemoration of the diamond jubilee of the Queen. One of the 
conditions of the gift is that on the governing body of the almshouse 
there shall be not less than three women. 


—During a speech in the French Chamber of Deputies, the Prime 


Minister, M. Meline, expressed the hope that the day would come 
when bimetallism would triumph as a solution of the agricultural de- 

















—It is announced in Portland, Oregon, that arrangements have been 
made by which the manufacture of linea mesh underwear from Oregon 












































growa flax is to be undertaken there by Eur pean capitalists. 


—The Spanish soldiers in Cuba are said to be as badly off as the 
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pacificos and the reconcentrados. 
forced to beg from door to door 


In many cases the troops have been 


Nobody ever complains of 
| Macbeth lamp-chimneys. 
| They give a good deal more 
light and don’t break. 
| Get the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


Undertaker and Embalmer 
1226 N. Fifteenth St., Phila. 
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cit, is permitted, and citing examples of the marvelous retentiveness and 
ely method of Indian memory. 
Jan —It is remarkable, Meetans’ Monthlv says, what an immense 
si- es stride forward has been taken by olive-culture in America during the 
ich f last quarter of acentury. It is scarcely fitty years ago that nothing at all 
bo was known of it. Ellwood Cooper, of Santa Barbara, commenced the 
er, cultivation some twenty years ag», At the present time, one thousand 
he i acres are under olive cultivation on the Pacific Coast, and it is regarded 
as one of the most profitable of Califoraia market horticultural produc- 
; tions. 
a. : —A story is told by Alice Freeman Palmer illustrating the modesty 
he 4 of Whittier. Oace when Whittier was visiting at a house in Boston, a 
- ; woman forced her way to him, and, clasping both his hands in hers, 
: ; exclaimed: ‘* Mr. Whittier, this is the supreme moment of my life! ”’ 
In i Whittier stood first on one foot and then on the other, withdrew his 
at j hands and clasped them behind his back, and replied, prosaically, | pression. 
is ‘Is it?” 
? —It is announced that the Chicago Jnter. Ocean has passed into the 
- hands of a syndicate headed by Charles T. Yerkes, the “ street-railway 
magnate,” and will support his enterprises. 
ad —Tha Brazilian *hamber of Deputies has approved the Franco- 
Brazilian arbitration treaty for the settlement of the Amapa question 
st ry _ oO , . * . rT . 
In NOTICES. | *,* The Burlington First day School Union 
a *.* At the next regular meeting of the en at Mount Holly, Twelfth month 
d Home Influence Association, to be held in Race al reer F ts ines ili tien: Gilad 
Street meeting-house, Sixth-day, Twelfth month Ail Interested in the work are invited. 
a- 3, at 3 p. m., a paper written by Lucy Gardner eke a eerie 
m for the Mother's onan ‘*The Moral Re ANNIE K. WALN, 
ly — . oe mee “os *,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
read and discussed. All are welcome. oF « a ; 
th ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
*.# A Religious meeting will be held at Seine Mosire: 
Friends’ Home for hildren, 4011 Aspen street, a el inal Seah 
in West Philadelphia, First-day, Twelfth month 5, | > Sey oe Oe rani = k 
a at 3 p. m. 19. Green Street, “ 10. 30 0 clock. 
al Ministering Friends and all interested in the iets a anne ae 2 30 o'clock. 
Home are cordially invited to attend. oS ene 98: ’ 
1- Cm tachi of ( commaities. 2. Spruce Street, at 10.30 0 clock. 
) 
d S. T. R. Eavenson, M. D. 16. W est I hiladelphia, at II o clock. 
30. Reading, at 10. 30 o'clock. 
° : ; Cuas. E. THOMAS, 
w *.* The Committee on Best Interests have 
7 arranged to have an illustrated lecture in the a 
. Lecture Room of Friends’ ‘ entral School, 15th *.* A Conference, under the care of the | 
and Race streets, by Prof. Benjamin Sharp, on Committee on Education and Schools. Philadel- 
‘* The Pribyloft Is'ands and their Fur Bearing phia Yearly Meeting, will be held at Race Street 
Seal Inhabitants,”’ on Sixth-day, l'welfth month meeting-house, on the 4th of 
» 3, at 7-45 o'clock. There will be a reception ;go7 ot roa. m. 
0 in the Parlor and Library immediately after the Subject : ‘“ Enolish ”’ 
‘ : : ong 
l lecture, to which all Friends are cordially in- | ty. Green, of the State Normal School, West | 
vited. THOMAS JANNEY, Clerk. Chester, Pa. 
: — All interested in the cause of education, par- 
*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a ticularly parents, teachers, and school commit- 
, committee of oncord Quarterly Meeting will | tees, are cordially invited to attend and partici- 
) be held at Stanton, Del., on First-day, the 5th | pate. 
; of Twelfth month, to convene at I1 o'clock. 





Train on the P. W. & B. road leaves Broad 
Street. Philadelphia, at 9.12 and Chester at 
9.45, arriving at Stanton at I0.30 
the B. and QO. road leaves Philadelphia at 9.00, 
(he ter at 9.30, arriving at Marshallton at 
10 16. 
Carriages will meet both trains. 

Mary P. HARVEY, Clerk. 











*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for the following 
meetings the coming month : 

TWELFTH MONTH : 
5 York, and Little Falls. 
12. Gunpowder. 
19 Woodlawn. and Park Avenue, Balt. 
26. Aisquith ~t., Balt., and Washington. 
JOHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 















*#.* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made appointments for the fol- 
lowing meetings : 

TWELFTH MoxsTH: 
12 Flushing. 

Members of the Committee or others who ex 
pect to attend any of the above meetings will 
please notify JosepH T. MCDOWELL, Clerk. 













Both these trains stop at way-stations. | 
| A REVIEW OF ‘“‘HuGH WYNNE” by Howard M 


Train on | 








Young Friends’ Association. 


| | Ellwood Heacock. 








The next regular Meeting of the Young Friends’ | 


Association, Phi'adelphia, will be held in the Lec- 
ture Room of Friends’ Central -chool, 15th aud 
Race streets, Tweift month 13, at8p m. 


THE PROGRAM: 


Jenkins 
IMPRESSIONS OF TH® NEWTOWN GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE, by he Committee of our l-elegates. 


All interested are invited to be present. 
ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


The R ght Shoe for you is the 
BEST SHOE 
You can get. 
We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Fall and Winter Shoes. 
SiMUEL DUTCHER, 45 N. 13th St. 





GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street. 


39-56-D. 





OUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
COURSE OF 


FREE LECTURES 


In the Lecture Room of Friends’ Central 
School, 15th and Race Sts. 


Admission by ticket only, to be obtained at 
Association Rooms, 140 N. 15th Street, or of 
Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts. 

All lectures at 8 o'clock. 


| Fifth-day, Twelfth Month oth, 
John Milton, Poet and Fatrtot. 
Dr. William Hyde Appleton. 


Sixth-day, Twelfth month 17th, 
The College. 
Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
| Its meritsasa WASH RI UE have been fully tested 
| and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
| grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


| 0, S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St.. Phila,, Pa. 
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The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO,, 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WaALNourT S8t., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curitics a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 








Eastern Nebraska Investments 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Piatte Co., Neb. 
JoszPH WEBSTER, Wa. WEBSTER, 

President. 


WALL PAPER o of 


Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Coeeeyee. Pa. 


Carpetings, | Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


S. F. BALDERSTON'S SON 


will continue the 


ne OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 








THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO0., 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,— Receiver, Guardian, etc. 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 

President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
{ Wm. H_ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L. 
| Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C, Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8S. WING ; Manager of Insura’ ice Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac- 
tual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of 
over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST. GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G | 4 A is D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE = ‘wm TRUS S O. 
ANNUITY AND i t C 


Executes Trusts, a Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Ja., Assist. Treas. 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Soliettor. 

EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE. Assist. to Pres't. ALBERT ATLEE JaCKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres’t, 
WILLIAM E. AUMUNT, Manager of Trust Department. 


MANAGERS: 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 


Executive Committee : 





EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN C. SIMS, 
PEMBERTON 8S. HUTCHINSON, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACON. 
HENRY TATNALL, 





John C. Hancock & Co., |: 
N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 


(P. & R. BR. BR.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS 


Full dress patterns handsomely 
arranged in boxes for Holiday con- 
venience. 

Dress Patterns of All-wool Storm Serge, 

Plain Mohair, All-wool Surah Serge, 

Wool-mixed Fancy Jacquards, at $2.00. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 | N. lOth St. Phila. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. GLOVES 


- Warm, lined Gloves, for men, $1 to $6 
per pair, all prices between A superb 
assortment from the best makers. 





Dress Patterns of All-wool Surah Serge, 
All-wool Henrietta and Figured Ar 
mures, at $2.50 

Dress Patterns of Fancy Mohair, Sicilian 

Mohair and Jacquard, at $3.00 

All-wool Sebastopol 

All-wool Storm Serge, All wool 

at $4 00, 

Dress Patterns of Wool Jacquards, All 
wool Soliel, Sicilain Mohair, French 
serge, etc., at $5.00. 





Dress Patterns of 
( loth, 
Diagonal and Henrietta, 





| yosr RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND 


A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea 
Cannisters, in commemoration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, which are filled with 


INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TF . | 
PRICE, SEVENTY =! CENTS EACH 


If four of them are ordered to the same ad 
dress We will pay the expressage. 


* 81 North Second Street, 
William S. Ingram, nl 


Mail orders receive prompt and 
accurate attention. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Department ‘‘C.’’ 


wre 





